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the close the fifteenth century, the dawn Spain’s power 
land and sea, 800 miles the Atlantic coast opposite the 
Archipelago had been placed under the banner Castile. the various 
strongholds and establishments which studded the region, the most important 
was Santa Cruz Mar Here the Canary islanders, hardy navi- 
gators and industrious fishermen, had founded station, which through their 
bravery and able policy became time the dominant centre the whole 
the Wad Nun district, the natives which signed deed vassalage 
the Crown Castile, represented Don Lope Sanchez Valenzuela, 
Governor Grand Canary. This settlement, lost 1524, time when 
the plague the islands cut off all succour, has been identified the 
contemporary Side Successive treaties with Moorish Sultans have 
consecrated the right Spanish possession this site, definitely confirmed 
the Treaties 1912 with Morocco and France. 

Ifni constitutes isolated territory, miles long depth, 
between Wad Nun Assaka the south and Wad Sedra the north 
(28° and 29° 35’ lat. and 12° and 12° long. Paris). 
Constituted low-lying and undulated land traversed several wadi, 
its climate and general products are those the Sus. Under irrigation 
corn various kinds, vegetables, grapes, dates, pomegranates, the argan, 
tamarind, gum, and jujube-tree flourish luxuriantly. great breeding 
country for horses, cattle, sheep, goats and more especially camels 
excellent quality. Minerals, chiefly lead, are present the ground. The 
principal wealth will, however, one day arise from its proximity one 
the greatest fishing-banks the world. 

The inhabitants are more less mixed Berber and Arab type. 
the north, they are split into tribes and fractions, governed 
local assemblies, again Kaids, who exercise feudal power. Some 
these great lords nominally represent the Sultan Morocco, but are 
reality the heads powerful families whom vested authority which 
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was never more than shadow and has been replaced their own. The 
Sultan continues, however, considered the spiritual chief. 

Although certain negroid strain undeniably among these people, 
and more clearly marked towards the south, they are remarkable 
intelligence and the keenest traders Morocco, well known all over 
the empire. other regions they follow the avocations water-sellers 
and grocers, but home they are not peaceful, and stranger, par- 
ticularly Christian, would find short shrift among them. Their literary 
talent and the care with which they hand down from generation genera- 
tion both the poetical tradition and certain ancient legends explain how 
many these men the south have been called the Sultan’s Court 
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Fig. 3.—Sketch-map showing (1) the Ifni territory (2) the southern Spanish zone; and 
(3) the zone which Spain may occupy at pleasure 


the great Koyad the Atlas Abda and Dukkala give recitals 
and improvise verses. 

The nomads among them use the tents the Saharan type, but the 
chiefly pastoral tribes live dwellings dried mud houses built 
stone, sometimes two storeys high. 

the south the Wad Assaka Nun stretches strip the French 
zone Protectorate, now completely encircling the Ifni Territory con- 
sequence the Treaty Here Spain has again displayed her 
spirit extreme conciliation consenting reduce this zone the 
Protectorate some 40,000 square miles territory, just her forbear- 


ance and good will have been shown postponing time after time the 
occupation 
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From Cape Nun southwards the Spanish zone begins once more, 
extending the south Cape Bojador, the northern limit our colony 
Rio Oro, and the east meridian 11° Paris. The famous 
Sakiet Hamra marks the extreme limit the Shereefian Empire, 
indeed this realm ever extended far. There begins No-man’s-land, 
which Spain has recognized right immediate occupation. her 
Zone Protectorate she has established post and fishing-station near 
Cape Juby. 

Here the country physiologically belongs the Sahara, which 
the natural prolongation. Water scarce, for the wadis formed the 
melting snows the last spurs the Anti-Atlas not only run dry 
summer, but are all times sucked the sandy soil through which 
they flow, that instead increasing they diminish their course. 
Irrigation nevertheless possible, and the country, means sterile, 
would certainly repay the labour. Vegetation already promises well with 
but little attention, and the local flocks and herds show how the pastoral 
resources the so-called desert land might developed. The in- 
habitants appear belong the Arab rather than the Berber type, 
although the negro admixture stronger the Wad Nun. Their 
intellectual level lower than further north. Years, however, must pass 
before this region, far removed from civilization, can properly 
studied under all its aspects, and satisfactorily developed. 

turn now Spain’s work Morocco. have seen for ourselves 
the conditions the problem Northern Morocco. mountainous zone 
10,800 square miles area, inhabited over million natives, 
whom 175,000 and 200,000 are tough fighters inured hardships and 
armed well European infantry. This hard nut crack, 
particularly the shell may perhaps have flat edges fissure into 
which insert wedge. Spain has attacked this knotty problem, how- 
ever, and the act solving it. signal from Madrid, 
the bonds steel which had enclosed Melilla were triumphantly burst 
General Marina, and less than ten years’ time the whole the territory 
comprised between the Muluya and the Kert has been occupied. The 
success the first military action was impressive that subsequent 
operations have been carried out with but little bloodshed. the west 
Laraiche and Ksar were occupied 1911, and few months later 
Tetuan. the Gharbia, Khlot, and Tilig districts, which have 
already spoken, were occupied without any great difficulty, likewise the 
Tetuan, but, exactly the east, once the troops came the 
hill region the pace necessarily slowed down. 

incident which retarded this front the general progress the 
Spanish occupation was the attitude Raisuli. Perhaps the moment 
has come for few words concerning this personage. Let tell you 
once that Raisuli neither brigand nor great military 
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ben Mohammed Raisuli was born citizen Tetuan, but his family 
originated the holy tribe Beni-Aros the heart Jebala, and being 
himself, moreover, descendant the Prophet through Marabut whose 
shrine venerated that district, Shereef and therefore much 
revered all good Mohammedans. Endowed with great ambition, 
Ahmed Raisuli conceived the plan acting the visible head and 
spokesman the confederation Jebala tribes, always ready when not 
absorbed family quarrels flout and thwart the Sultan’s Government, 
united they are certain sub-consciousness race and common 
veneration for the great Marabut, Muley Abd-es-Salam, who buried 
the very crest Jebel Alam and was the progenitor the Beni Arosi, 
one and all Shorfa Islam. Raisuli’s first endeavour was catch the 
public eye, make himself necessary and obnoxious the Sultan, the 
better formulate his demands. Backed the Jebala, who gave 
him the armed force and the strongholds required, began 
kidnapping United States citizen and British subject note, holding 
them ransom the fastnesses the mountains, where the Sultan 
could not and the Foreign Powers did not trouble reach him. Asa 
first success obtained the appointment Kaid Tangier, but his 
behaviour and that his wild Jebala was outrageous that had 
removed. Called Fez the Sultan, whose shoulders Great 
Britain shifted the claim for Kaid Maclean’s ‘ransom, Raisuli only 
disgorged return for the post Governor Arzila, whence ruled 
and looted the great satisfaction his countrymen and their common 
Arzila was that the Spanish authorities found him and 
decided make him useful their policy peaceful penetration. 

long Raisuli could reasonably imagine that was possible for 
him maintain his own sweet sway the style most approved the 
Kaid the old school, was submissive and apparently pliant. took 
his pay from Spain and arms and ammunition galore consented have 
some his freelances schooled Spanish instructors even pretended 
act advance-guard. But soon became nuisance, his passive 
resistance grew intolerable proportions, his alleged negotiations with the 
tribesmen proved intrigues his own interest, and ended restiveness 
and impertinence. With this sealed his doom. February, March 
and April 1919 the Andjera tribesmen, who had much complain 
Raisuli and were never identified with the Jebala proper, submitted 
the Sultan’s Khalifa Tetuan. Their territory was successfully occupied, 
with slight casualties, troops from Ceuta, cleverly supported feint 
from Laraiche. April the submission part the Beni Hosmar 
country the east Tetuan was assured, that the great and important 
tribe Beni Said, likewise bordering the Rif, having already taken 
place. About the same time the Jebel Hebib men the south-west 
Andjera came from the Jebala. May the great M’talsa tribe the 
south-east Melilla, one the most formidable the Rif, admitted 
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Spanish occupation, and towards the end the same month the Spanish 
troops advanced their lines the Beni Yahi country, next M’talsa, 
and from Laraiche against the Beni Aros and Beni Gorfet, operating 
junction between the Ceuta and Tetuan divisions. July Raisuli, 
realizing that was being cut off from the coast, attacked but was badly 
defeated, several key positions Jebel Zemzem the Wad Ras country 
being occupied. Immediately afterwards, the beginning August, 
took place the submission the Gomara tribe the Shereefian Khalifa 
Tetuan, fact equivalent importance that the few 
months previously the Rif. The close September (30th) and first 
days October (6th) witnessed the taking Fondak Ain Yedida, 
Raisuli’s principal position, combined columns operating simultaneously 
from the Tetuan, Ceuta, and Laraiche districts. power was 
broken this defeat, and soon the greater part the Beni Mesauar and 
all Wad Ras was occupied, the road from Tangier being 
definitely cleared. The heavy autumn rains turning the thick clay soil 
into impassable slough, has been necessary suspend the advance 
until next spring. Meantime Raisuli, his fighting force reduced 
handful, has taken refuge the home his family Tasheruts (Beni 
Aros), within range the Spanish artillery, unable pay his men and cut 
off even from the supplies which used sent him from Tangier. 
will doubt make another attempt before the summer, but his position 
very much that stag bay. 

check the operations above described, shall see that the 
east the Northern Zone the Spanish Protectorate the latter has been 
made effective over all the territory between the rivers Muluya and Kert, 
and the west from the sea right the Rif the north and all 
along the line the Jebala the west and south-west. other words, 
the two mountain blocks the Jebala and the Rif are isolated both 
sides. only communication with the sea the north and the 
French zone the Protectorate the south. very satisfactory 
result which does credit the Spanish Government and the Spanish 
Army. may reasonably hope that will carried much further 
the road completion within relatively short period. 

Our aims have been favoured the influx and establishment 
considerable number civilian colonists, some 180,000 all, whom 
many are the same stamp those hardy ours whom 
Algeria owes most her cultivation and most her prosperity. The 
town Melilla, where 1909 some 13,000 inhabitants were cooped 
within ring stone walls and outer forts, has now spread out over the 
neighbouring plain, once infested night marauders from the hills and 
now covered broad streets, fine buildings and gardens which live and 
work over 77,000 souls. Spanish settlements, some thriving local trade, 
some the neighbouring iron and lead mines, have sprung almost 
the heels the advancing troops. ‘Their names are Nador, Sok Arbaa 
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Arkeman, Zeluan, Arruit, Batel, Hasi Berkan, Restinga, Cabo 
Agua. Some these townships number four and five thousand inhabi- 
many mark the site fierce engagements between the Moors and 
the Spanish troops. 

Arzila, Ceuta, and Tetuan have under Spanish impulse grown and 
improved beyond recognition those who have not seen them since 
before the war. Ceuta, always and wholly Spanish, numbers some 15,000 
within its walls, Tetuan 4000 Spanish inhabitants, also 
Ksar and Arzila somewhat less, excluding the military population: all 
these towns European quarters, more less extensive, are rising from 
the ground; streets and squares are traced out, levelled and paved, 
market-places and bridges are built and proper drainage established (see 
‘Memoria, Public Works,’ 1917/1918). 

the same time the all-important question communications has 
received due attention. preliminary but comprehensive scheme 
roads and railways has been drawn and already carried out where the 
state the country allows peaceful work. around Melilla 
miles roads have already been finished, leading the west the 
Kert River Sammar, Izhafen, Tarufen and Tistutin, and the south 
Muley Reshid. 

the Jebala region road miles long leads from Ceuta 
Tetuan, and another miles length has already reached Fondak 
Ain Yedida, and actually being continued Tangier. will 
connected with the network highways planned for the Andjera territory, 
which the most important (Jebel Ider) has been begun. Further 
south the road from Ksar Laraiche has been completed, and now 
reaches north beyond Arzila towards Tangier. miles length. 
Parallel this and skirting the lower spurs the Jebala hills, second 
road already planned out and prospected, which its turn will join the 
road with length some miles. 

This work itself constitutes immense step forward country 
where only bridle-paths most rough cattle tracks exist. The state 
these paths, mire winter and series holes summer, can only 
understood those who have seen them and suffered from them. 
There are bridges, and communications the old days were such 
lead Europeans suspect deliberate policy the part the 
Maghzen with the purpose excluding foreigners increasing the 
difficulties transport. The new Spanish roads are well made, and 
entail great deal work the way culverts and bridges, necessary 
pass the numerous creeks and streams. 

Some four railways are already working the Spanish zone: one, 
mining line, runs from Melilla Mount Afra, miles; another, more 
important, State concern. reaches down the south, 
and Tistutin the west, miles, whence will continued 
Tafersit and eventually Alhucemas, the finest bay Morocco and the 
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future site fine port, while the line will link the 
French zone the Muluya. 

The third line runs from Ceuta Tetuan along the Hauz 
miles long, and now actually being continued Tangier the same 
time the road. fourth, miles long, connects Tetuan with its port 
the mouth Rio Martin. Between Laraiche and Ksar railway 
being built which will eventually connect these towns with the projected 
international line from Tangier Fez, not yet begun. All these lines 
are but the beginning the network rails which will one day connect 
Melilla with Ksar, Laraiche and the valleys the Kert, 
Warga and Luccus, branching Sheshauen and Tetuan, which will 
their turn joined the northern line Badia, Alhucemas, and Melilla. 

worth noting here that the native soon grasps the value good 
means communication. works willingly their. construction, and 
uses them gladly for his own transport and that his produce. For his 
trade with foreign lands the ports Melilla and Ceuta already offer great 
facilities, but are being further improved, are the smaller havens 
Tetuan, Arzila, and Laraiche, all which the Public Works Depart- 
ment the Spanish Protectorate are actively engaged, have built quays 
and breakwaters, fitted with appliances for loading 
merchandise, are dredging sand-bars, and generally endeavouring 
render them useful for commerce, spite the great natural difficulties 
overcome. connection with these works, Spain has built light- 
houses, some them fine works, Cabo Agua, Melilla, Cape Tres 
Forcas, Ceuta and Laraiche, that the extensions coast 
continually diminish the great advantage navigation those dangerous 
regions wind, fog, rocks, and sandbanks. 

The mineral wealth the Northern Zone the opinion the 
authorities, the existence special permanent Commission Mining 
Engineers under the Geological Institute Spain, which prospecting 
the occupied districts the zone, the greater part which has 
properly examined, will apparent those who care read the 
Bulletin the Institute for the yearly reports the Public 
Works Department the Spanish zone. 

The iron and lead mines the northern Spanish zone were the first 
scientifically worked Morocco, and are already giving excellent 
San Juan las Minas the Beni-bu-Ifrur district Uixan, the 
efficiently managed Spanish enterprise, Minas 
del Rif,” with its own railway service and quay Melilla, exported 
1918 close 200,000 tons mineral, with percentage 63°72 per 
cent. iron, forty-seven steamers, all which unloaded British 
ports, was the case during the whole the war. 

Other companies, such the Setolazar Mining Company, shipped 
that same year Great Britain and France 60,635 tons, and Alicantina 
5622 this country, that total for 1918 287,799 tons iron ore. 
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the same time the Franco-Spanish Minera del Norte 
Africano sent 1790 tons calamine France and 1991 tons Spain. 

Another branch Spanish activity that electricity. Electric light 
was first introduced Spain into Morocco Tangier, was the 
telephone, far back 1880. ‘The Tangier electric light works have 
considerably developed late years and employ large staff. All the 
large towns occupied Spain her Northern Zone the Protectorate 
are fitted with the same illuminant, and the mining companies furnish 
the neighbouring townships, Zeluan, where extensive workmen’s 
quarters and dwellings have been built. 

Not only has the telegraph and telephone service stretched its 
network over the whole the eastern district the Spanish Northern 
Zone, but its lines run over the western region, that possible 
converse between Tetuan, Arzila, Laraiche and Ksar Kebir 
connection 116 miles length. postal service train and motor- 
car has been established over all the occupied territory, with its attendant 
savings-banks and money-orders. 

Another boon civilization introduced Spain into her Northern 
Zone the Protectorate the proper organization the water-supply, 
signal service country frequently deprived the precious liquid, 
and where the springs and wells are often polluted the carelessness 
the natives. Wherever military station established, the first care 
collect, enlarge, and permanently protect the local sources. The 
supply the larger towns properly regulated and assured, and some, 
such Tetuan, these waterworks are quite ornamental. Proper arrange- 
ments are made that the natives may draw the water and their cattle 
drink with all facility. 

Agriculture has not been neglected the Northern Sphere the 
Spanish Protectorate. The obstacles its encouragement are many and 
the unfavourable conditions the soil and climate some places, 


others the land tenure precarious depend upon the mulkia, 


affidavit, witnesses, and often split into Crown lands, common lands, 
and property belonging the Habuz foundations, equivalent the 
Egyptian Wakf. Land registration such conditions becomes difficult 
and delicate business, prone originate discontent among the natives. 
Add all this the backward state ideas and native tillage the 
soil. Spain’s first step this all-important branch human activity was 
the foundation model farm agricultural school Melilla, covering 
120 hectares, and provided with stables, barns, cattle-sheds, sheep-folds, 
and stores for mineral fertilizers. possesses laboratory and agri- 
cultural machinery the latest pattern. Two offshoots this farm 
exist Zeluan and Zaio the heart the Eastern Rif and the 
Muluya. the Western Zone there another State farm the road 
from Laraiche Ksar, occupying the Shereefian property the Adir. 
This dedicated for the greater part stud and sheep farm, but 
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agriculture taught the natives with improved machinery. Near 
Tetuan horticultural station has been opened, where, among others, very 
successful experiments have been made with the cotton plant. 
progress made, thanks these measures, shown the fact that the 
Melilla district the natives longer eat barley but wheaten bread, while 
numerous prosperous Spanish villages and agricultural ventures, many 
them combination with the natives, are springing up. land under 
cultivation has extended itself sevenfold six years. Other plantations 
besides corn, such vines, have been developed with success, while the 
Moors frequently take with them modern ploughs loan into territory 
not yet submitted, without one case theft having occurred the 
present. Forestry has also been introduced into both sections the zone, 
particularly the woods the Laraiche and Arzila regions, the eucalyptus 
having been added the native trees. Regulations have been framed 
for the preservation trees and productive brushwood, the application 
which confided the native police and foresters under European 
supervision. ‘The veterinary stations and service established the 
outlying districts are much appreciated the Moors, and have proved one 
the best means for peaceful penetration. 

still greater value from this point view are the hospitals and 
dispensaries for natives, the former the larger towns, the latter every 
village and military outpost. common the Spanish 
military doctors called into the rebel country men wounded our 
troops are brought into our hospitals; and, greatest wonder all, the 
women the wildest tribes come our physicians the latter are invited 
visit them their homes. the cure Spanish doctors Kaid 
Amar, chief the M’talsa, owing great part the submission this 
warlike people the Rif, who dispose 10,000 riflemen and 600 
horsemen. Medical statistics show considerable yearly increase the 
number cases treated. 

well known, education more than nominal Morocco, 
Fez the so-called University Kairuan still subsists, but instruction 
the towns and villages the empire reduced little more than 
reading and writing and learning the Koran heart. the remoter 
districts the Rif and Jebala even this rudimentary learning unknown. 
the other hand, Spain confronted with the educational problem 
among her own nationals Morocco, and has been obliged cope with 
both different lines. order not clash with religious sentiment she 
has not interfered with the existing schools, but has contented herself 
with having her language taught there, the undisguised satisfaction 
the Moors, keen they are acquire this additional means develop- 
ing their trade. Aided clear-sighted Mohammedans she has set 
every large centre Spanish-Arabic schools, where higher teaching 
imparted capable Moorish masters with Spanish co-operation and 
supervision. Mohammedan University, Medersa, has been 
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restored Tetuan more than its ‘pristine glory enlisting the staff 
thirteen professors among the best elements our zone. The result 
this policy has already been reaped. Native officials educated these 
Islamic schools are now employed the Post Office and other public 
services the Protectorate. 

Spanish children Morocco have for generations past had their 
school every coast town, even far-off Mogador. Spain owes much 
this and other respects the Franciscan Order. For seven hundred years 
these humble patriots have worked among the local Christians and 
discreetly ministered the temporal wants Mussulmans and Jews, 
without hurting their religious susceptibilities. Thus, respected and 
honoured all, they maintained the flickering flame culture 
forgotten corners the world and kept the flag flying through the ages. 
this foundation the Spanish State, whose colleges Ceuta and Melilla 
credit, has established modern schools, open all-comers without 
distinction race creed wherever Spaniards are found Morocco. 

The finest these establishments are seen Tangier, where 
the Alfonso XIII., the Playa, and San Francisco schools can accommodate 
over 2000 scholars both sexes for primary and secondary instruction, 
including foreign languages and commercial courses. you see, 
impossible speak the Spanish zone Northern Morocco without 
mentioning ‘Tangier the geographical, ethnological, psychological, and 
therefore the logical part whole. ‘Tangier thoroughly Spanish 
any town beyond nation’s frontiers. Spanish the language high 
and low, European, Moor and Jew. ‘The thought and sentiment, the life 
and sympathy, the town are cast Spanish moulds Spanish are the 
names her streets, Spanish the currency, Spanish the Press and theatre 
and the songs the mouths her children; even the young diplomat 
setting his foot for the first time the quay discovers before passing 
through the gates that his highly prized smattering Arabic less useful 
than the tongue that old African Cervantes. fact, Britisher 
writing London paper last month expressed it: One hardly knows 
whether one Moorish city Spain Spanish city Morocco.” 

Gentlemen, thank you for your hospitality! thank you for 
patiently bearing with me! You will not, hope, think that trading 
your longanimity sum words to-night saying that consider 
have set hefore you complete picture the Spanish Protectorate 
Morocco. That Spain’s work there has been success, real and great 
success, shown the fact that, spite the extraordinary difficulty 
coping with people split into small fractions, not ruled other 
parts Morocco great paramount chiefs, she has subdued and 
occupied 6300 square miles out total area 10,800 square miles 
hill Under her rule trade Tetuan rose from 1,238,000 pesetas 
1905 11,000,000 pesetas 1916: Melilla from 9,500,000 pesetas 
1905 pesetas 1916 Ceuta from 572,000 pesetas 
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1905 15,800,000 pesetas 1915, without counting goods entering and 
leaving for the Army. 

British trade, moreover, represents per cent. the total commerce 
Morocco (see Board Trade January 1920). Tea, 
cotton goods, candles are the staple commodities that country. All 
three are products the British Empire sold British firms the 
Moors; none them clash with those imported Spain. Melilla, 
Alhucemas, Velez Gomera, free ports every one, are the keys the 
Rif. the zone the Spanish Protectorate British merchants, British 
enterprise every kind and the British are welcome. that can 
assure you, and rejoice this happy disposition conducive that 
close and profitable friendship between the two nations which 
heart’s desire. 


recommend the philologist the Grammar Moorish Arabic and the 
Grammar the Rif language published the eminent Franciscan Another 
scholar his cloth, Pedro Sarronandia, was cut off his prime before publishing 
his comparative study the Basque and Moorish-Berber tongues, interesting article 
Morocco October 1919 shows greater detail the organization and results 
Spanish education, very largely the work Don Ricardo Ruiz, supplemented another 


Before the paper the PRESIDENT said: meeting some time ago there 
was read before the Society paper Mr. MacLeod the work the 
French Morocco. His Excellency the Spanish Ambassador notified the 
Society that would very much like read paper upon the work 
the Spanish Morocco, and needless say that heartily welcomed 
His Excellency’s kind offer. are glad welcome him because 
Londoner was born London and was brought England, speaks 
English perfectly, and thoroughly well acquainted with our customs. 
has also served Spanish Morocco the representative Spain, and well 
acquainted with the subject about which address this evening. 
have now the honour ask His Excellency give his address. 


the Spanish Ambassador then read the paper printed above, and 
discussion followed. 


The PRESIDENT: Sir Arthur Hardinge, until quite recently British 
Ambassador Madrid, present here thisevening. has wide knowledge 
not only Spain and Morocco, but also very sympathetic and deep know- 
ledge oriental peoples, and sure any remarks can make about the 
Spanish zone Morocco and about its native inhabitants would special 
value 

Sir ARTHUR HARDINGE: His Excellency the Spanish Ambassador 
old colleague, were together Brussels old fellow-worker, since 
have co-operated during the last seven years the common task maintaining 
the most cordial relations between our two countries—a task which the action 
both our Governments have happily rendered easy one—and both 
these capacities esteemed and valued friend. knowledge 
Morocco slight and superficial when compare with that dis- 
tinguished ex-colleague, who had the advantage representing his country 
there during long and think somewhat delicate period the history 
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the Spanish empire. shall not venture follow him course which 
view own inexperience might dangerous*one, but have visited 
Morocco different periods, first when boy eighteen, from Gibraltar, and 
remember what curious little place Ceuta was those days. have seen 
since, and could scarcely believe was the same place. those days 
the Moorish authority went the very gates the town, and its main 
population consisted persons who had left their country for its own good. 
That was first experience Morocco. Since then have visited 
Ambassador three times. The first time went there Ambassador was 
the summer 1914, when had the pleasure being the guest General 
Jordana, extremely distinguished Spanish officer who afterwards became 
High Commissioner for the whole the Spanish territory, and was, alas! cut 
off while still comparatively young man. Under his auspices had the 
privilege travelling all over the region between the Kert and the Muluya, 
that region which before the establishment the Spanish Protectorate was 
wild and dangerous access, absolutely savage, but which now covered 
network very excellent motor roads and motor, with Spanish cavalry 
galloping behind us, visited all the most interesting points the whole 
country for considerable distance. went one side far the 
visited the flourishing suburb Nador, where there were 
good many newly founded institutions, the form hospitals, schools, native 
court justice and harbour works little inland sea, and from there 
saw the ruins the old fort whence the Pretender long terrorized the whole 
that portion the Rif. visited the mines, connected with Melilla 
short line railway, the Sociedad which used speak the 
because had and think still has very large and important 
British holdings, and because during the most critical periods the war 
supplied this country with what our Government was most desirous possess- 
ing, large and continual consignments valuable Spanish and Morocco iron 
ore. There was also very valuable mine belonging French company, 
which believe doing equally well, and interesting feature the whole 
this mineral question was that that time (the war had not yet broken out) 
were litigation, those Governments who had mineral interests Morocco, 
with the great German firm Mannesmann, who claimed that British, 
French, foreigners could compete with them developing the mineral 
interests the Rif, because the Moorish Pretender, who was war with the 
then Sultan, had concession granted this German firm the monopoly 
all the mines throughout the Rif. Just before the war the negotiations 
between the various Governments interested resulted arrangement under 
which somewhat complicated International Commission, culminating His 
Majesty the King Norway, was arbitrate Berlin the validity the 
claims but the war broke out and interrupted all these negotiations, and now 
its result has been annihilate the interests the Germans Morocco and 
destroy any monopoly which can interfere with the free development not only 
Spanish industry but foreign industry, which the Spanish Government 
have very wisely, and think systematically, encouraged and invited operate 
the fullest extent its abilities within their territories. That was 
experience its neighbourhood, and shall always look back 
with pleasure, not merely because its interest from the military point 
view, which was considerable, for visited all the forts along the river Kert 
and also the advanced bases good deal the south Melilla, from whence 
Spanish forces have since crossed the Kert and have concentrated upon the 
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great group villages known Tafersit the west that river. Once 
Tafersit falls into the hands Spain, from what understand from the 
generals and Spanish officers, the first step the complete subjugation 
the region between the Kert and Jebala will completed, and have very 
little doubt from the present spirit and disposition the Spanish authorities 
that that process not very far from being accomplished. think must 
always remembered, estimating the work Spain Morocco, that 
variety factors long acted impediments. They are factors with which 
have not been unfamiliar our own Colonial experiences. There is, the 
first place, the extreme difficulty, which have experienced the Eastern 
Sudan, Somaliland, many parts Africa, dealing with these evasive 
and elusive nomad tribes, whether led they were the Eastern Sudan 
such chiefs Osman Digna, Somaliland the Mad Mullah—tribes who 
live the desert, who need very little food, who appear suddenly, attack your 
outposts and run away, and whom exceedingly difficult pursue into their 
waterless wastes. 

There point which have often heard discussed Spain: the part 
which Spanish Morocco may take great future trans-African railway 
system, and which may render most important link the communications 
the world, z.e. the communications between the Straits Gibraltar and the 
regions Guinea and West Africa. There idea that line might 
built from Ceuta running down Ksar Kebir, connecting with the Tangier- 
Fez line, then coming right south past Mogador, traversing the Ifni Protectorate 
Spain after passing that France, then going down right away through the 
French territories further south and through Rio Oro the French port 
Dakar, which the nearest point the old world the port Pernambuco, 
the nearest the new world and that railway scheme should eventually 
successfully realized—and see reason why these days the Cape-to- 
Cairo and trans-Siberian railways that should not come off—the part played 
Spanish Morocco link between Europe and this great portion the 
African continent (which would opened the new line, and which would 
bring into very much more intimate relations than have hitherto existed between 
them, the States the Peninsula and their great daughter Republics South 
America) might have very far-reaching consequences, peculiar interest 
the two nations the Peninsula, which are exceedingly anxious now draw 
closer the bonds which bind them mother States their South American 
daughters. Anyhow there are prospects development which, these days, 
are not dismissed mere dream, and which Spain may play réle 
not unworthy her great past, the land which first organized the discovery 
America and thereby united the new and the old can only say 
how deeply sympathize with His Excellency the interest takes the 
future development this most valuable part the Spanish dominions. 
believe Spain have great destiny, and feel sure only re-echoing the 
sentiments this meeting saying how heartily all, Englishmen, wish 
Spain her civilizing, humanizing task the Moorish regions, the success 
well deserved the patriotism her statesmen and the valour the 
brave Spanish army. 

The PRESIDENT Before closing think ought say how very grateful 
are His Excellency for having the midst his pressing work taken 
the time prepare such very full, able, and interesting account the 
Spanish zone Morocco. this Society, many whom have been 
out-of-the-way parts our Empire and know the kind work the Spaniards 
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are now undertaking Morocco, will wish them every success their great 
and arduous task. thank His Excellency most heartily for his most valuable 
address. 

H.E. THE SPANISH AMBASSADOR: very few words thanks 
colleague Sir Arthur Hardinge for his very kind and over-flattering references 
myself, and also for the great friendship has shown country and 
people his remarks you this evening. thanks also him for 
having ably supplemented, with the authority Eastern scholar and 
traveller our zone, words you to-night. thanks the Royal 
Geographical Society, and particular its President, for its great hospitality 
and for having allowed speak the Society, honour which 
highly prized all over the world, all over the world has the fame the 
Society been extended. Diplomacy should, imagine, looked upon 
angel peace—if so, has two wings, the two wings which enable exercise 
its ministry efficient way are certainly History and Geography. There- 
fore, there diplomat who cannot feel the deepest sympathy with those 
institutions which foster the knowledge the world, and they must feel 
particularly honoured and grateful when such great Society this receives 
them and consents listen them. 


WAR AND DISCOVERY ARABIA 
Hogarth, C.M.G. 
Read the Meeting the Society, March 1920. 


OUR years world-wide destruction not suggest constructive 
activity, even the domain science. Nevertheless fact 
that during the late war, science, although placed its resources the 
service destruction, has achieved, several lines, much constructive 
progress, which would not have been accomplished nearly quickly but 
for the war, and has not been made vain. Others will claim for 
medicine, chemistry, and other sciences the credit due them this 
account. for try state for the credit Geography only 
what was added, by-product the war, our knowledge one 
fraction the land-surface the globe—the fraction which less light 
had been shed previously than almost any other, outside Polar regions. 
1914 our best knowledge the peninsula Arabia was every- 
where sketchy, and more than half its great area—larger than peninsular 
India—it scarcely amounted anything worth mention. The virtually 
unknown regions lay the centre—especially its western half; the 
south, most which was unexplored few miles back from the shore- 
line; and least two-thirds the western Red Sea slope. 
The greater part this last region had been barred Holy Land 
European explorers, unless they would risk themselves furtive dis- 
guise, which hindered, did not absolutely preclude, them from obsery- 
ing and recording facts and features geographical interest, 
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these three great areas, the Centre, the South, and the West, intend 
to-night devote time almost wholly the and for that reason 
have given paper the title announced for was only the west 
the peninsula that were engaged active operations war within 
country previously unknown. Our Aden fighting took place, first and last, 
region all too familiar. true that, through certain activities, due 
directly the war, did add considerably our knowledge about some 
parts the other but not only does time forbid dwelling 
upon these, but also, concerning one them, the Centre, Mr. Philby, who 
was the chief agent discovery and speaks first hand, has com- 
municated already this Society some his results, and will relate the 
rest shortly. 

(A) Let only bear witness that, thanks almost entirely him, 
Southern Nejd—a very large area—is now about well known us, 
was any part Arabia before the war. can speak without fear about 
its orography general, and the highland system Jebel Towaik 
about its hydrography, especially the lines drainage from 
the south-western ridge the peninsula, and the destination that 
drainage the east; about the limits its capacity maintain settled 
life, which connection should noticed Mr. Philby’s remarkable dis- 
coveries perennial pools, rumoured long ago but and, 
finally, about the character, economy, and social organization its popula- 
tion. His negative results are valuable his positive. are certain 
last that there chain oases, connecting Nejd with either the 
highland valleys eastern Asir, the settled districts Nejran and the 
Yemen hinterland that Harig and Dawasir are not tropic paradises, long 
screened from profane and that there neither hidden region 

between South Nejd and the Gulf, nor any settled spot between 
the same and either Oman the Hadramaut. Mr. Philby thinks, his 
information, that could cross the great Red Desert but has learned 
that will desert travelling all the way. 

(B) About the south, which include all the south-west, Yemen 
and Asir (which under the Turks was province Yemen), must say 
little more. war did not lead any European explorer penetrating 
not only the Great South Desert, but even its southern and western fringe 
lands, ¢.g. Hadramaut, the back-country Yemen, for any considerable 
distance, any part Yemen itself that can regarded incognita. 
But nevertheless, apart from what Mr. Philby learned the Great Desert 
when skirting its northern border, have acquired second hand 
amount knowledge, topographical, economic, social and political, 
Yemen and Asir which makes the handbooks compiled during the war the 
Arab Bureau, Cairo, and the Admiralty War Staff, present extraordi- 
nary contrast any Intelligence publication Arabia that possessed 
previously. ‘The credit due chiefly Cornwallis, who, 1916, worked 
indefatigably Cairo, questioning and cross-questioning every native 
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Yemen and Asir, and every itinerant trader, who could rounded the 
bazaar. the result infinitely tedious labour, extracted detailed infor- 
mation about almost every district Yemen, its natural 
tions, products, and tribal population. scheduled, for example, nearly 
eighty main tribal units Yemen proper, together with the sub-tribes and 
clans each and nearly sixty, with like details, Asir. His work has been 
checked again and again, the spot, the political officers our ships 
which operated along the coast, and not only has almost invariably been 
confirmed, but has often been found further and deeper than any 
information which those officers could procure for themselves. better 
piece intelligence work was done the war. owe much also Lieut. 
Wyman Bury, well known this Society first-hand authority 
South-West Arabia. took Cornwallis’s work later stage, and 
similar means, supplemented his own knowledge the interior 
Yemen, added good deal that has not yet been printed—notably 
number route-reports for the almost unknown southern highlands, the 
description which Colonel Jacob and the Aden Political Department 
have also contributed much. the north the highland district 
have pushed our exact knowledge Khamr, whereas previously 
had only the sketchiest information far Amran, miles 
There now remain only the northernmost highland district, that Saada, 
and the desert fringe from Marib Nejran; and even these have 
learned good deal more than before the war. When some one going 
get through from Ebhah Asir, way Saada, the original capital 
the Zeidi Imams, Khamr and Sanaa? from Sanaa, way 
Marib, Hadramaut? Those feats exploration would worth the 
discomforts and dangers South-West Arabian travel. 

How little knew Asir before the war may judged the fact 
that could not place Ebhah the map within day’s journey any 
direction, although was the capital the country and the headquarters 
the Turkish force which proposed help Idrisi fight for were 
ignorant that simply the Menadir Mohammed Ali’s Asir campaign, 
name now given one quarter only the town. had 
learn, too, that the Aidh family, which dominates it, the only one 
general authority highland Asir, and that the writ our ally, Idrisi, 
ran restricted area the lowlands. None our people got 
Ebhah, not even when the Turks surrendered under the armistice and 
only Indian medical officer saw even Sabbia, capital, which lies 
about miles inland from Jeizan but Captain Mohammed Fazl ed-Din’s 
report tells pretty well all there know about the latter place. 
About the littoral, the coming and going our patrol-ships have left 
little learn and the course Idrisi’s final campaign, the autumn 
1918, officers ours were able last mix freely with his people and 
meet tribesmen from the least-known parts the interior, even from 
the obscure Ismailiyah (Ishmaélite) society the Beni Yam, many hundred 
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miles away the east. Mr. Philby also met some this strange tribe 
the depths Wadi Dawasir. 

(C) Now for the West—that Holy Land Hejaz, long jealously 
closed. Here select few our own race did penetrate, fight, and see the 
land and its but never, observed, without the knowledge 
and concurrence King Husein one his sons, who with patience and 
tact converted their wild warriors from hostile distrust tolerance and 
last frank acceptance Christian allies their midst. Actually, 
however, the first Europeans enter Hejaz during the war were Germans. 
These were two parties trying make their way homewards from the Far 
East perilous land-routes because the sea was closed. The first, the 
early months 1915, was that wrecking party, some fifty strong, which 
the after landing the Cocos Islands, had leave its fate 
when the Sydney appeared out the blue. After Odyssey adventure, 
conducted with conspicuous courage and address its commander, Von 
Miicke, the party landed Lith, the southernmost port-village Hejaz, 
and there collected camels, grace partly who had not yet 
broken with the Turks, partly four machine-guns and very ample 
equipment small arms. The Germans proceeded hundred miles 
northwards along the coast and got through Jiddah, but not without 
the loss some their number desperate pass from which nothing 
but the Sherif’s intervention with the Harb tribesmen enabled any 
escape. Beleaguered for three days and two nights till their water failed 
and their dead camels poisoned the air, the Germans did not lose heart 
the face elusive and almost invisible foes; and one cannot but 
glad that the end such stout men did win through sea and land 
safety—the more because they are reported have spoken boldly 
their way back, Adana, where they found the usual Armenian pogrom 
afoot. They had had the luck the brave. the moment when they 
got into the Red Sea, our blockade was virtual suspense for political 
reasons, and coastwise craft were rarely being interfered with. 

The other party, three months later, was composed nine Germans 
from the East Indies, who, under Captain Von Miiller, had landed the 
east the Aden protectorate and reached Jiddah unharmed. Against the 
wish the Turkish authorities there, who advised that the sea was less 
dangerous, they persisted proceeding land. They were held 
short distance south Rabugh Harb tribesmen the Zobeid section, 
who after short parley and profession Islamic faith the Germans, 
hacked them pieces with peculiar ferocity. Some torn pages Bury’s 
Uz,’ taken from one these Germans and clotted with blood, 
came long afterwards into 

Both these enemy parties travelled roads which have other 
record Europeans either before during the war but such description 
have seen the journey adds practically nothing data de- 
rived from native report observation from our patrol-ships for the track 
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taken lay throughout, except for short cut behind coastal range, close 
the coral beach. myself have seen point about day’s march 
south Jiddah, and been told there that the same featureless coastal strip 
decomposed coral, backed low dunes, faced reefs, and dotted 
sparsely with coarse tufts vegetation, extends all the way 
detailed report some day may give more precise distances 
between wells but that, expect, will all shall gain geographical 
interest. 

There were two outstanding problems Hejaz geography before the 
war. First, where and what character the watershed between the 
drainage known flow north-east eastward from the back country 
Hejaz from Kheibar the Persian Gulf down tributaries the 
great Rumma artery), and, the other hand, that flowing the Red Sea 
such channels Wadi Fatima which approaches Mecca, and more 
particularly the great Wadi Hamdh, one fork which makes the 
fertility the Medina the water-parting the Asir highlands, 
which runs not more than 100 miles from the Red Sea, continued north- 
wards, like proximity the coast, the heights west Taif and the 
great block lava-capped highland which interposed between 
Mecca and Medina? How the other north that and west 
the Hejaz Railway, culminating the Aueirid massif, where Doughty 
roamed with his Moahib friends forty years ago, lie regard the water- 
parting? Are the Taif waters, and those great channel, which Burton 
crossed and re-crossed while following the eastern road from Medina 
Mecca 1854, drained the Gulf? and does the main slope the 
peninsula through Nejd, Kasim, and Jebel Shammar begin just behind 
Mecca and Medina, further inland? ‘The problem involves both 
orography and hydrography, and obscured the survival, near 
the gable-ridge, great massifs protected lava caps, which, nevertheless, 
are not necessarily part the main watershed, though often much 
more 

Secondly, there was cartographic problem. what line longitude 
does almost any inland point Hejaz really lie? Especially, how 
far back from the coast any point, even its terminus, Medina, 
the Hejaz railway, the modern cartographer’s starting-point longitudinal 
determination the peninsula process computation 

About these two problems shall try tell you briefly what have 
learned, and how came learn it. Afterwards shall touch two 
three minor questions, which have been elucidated, notably the scenery 
the western slope Arabia, and the topography Medina and its 
district. 


The Watershed Problem. 


Beginning with the south, owe (among many other things) 
Lawrence, who took care Arabia learn with his ears quite 
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much saw with his eyes, decisive piece information from less 
authority than the Emir Faisul. The latter, the course con- 
versation about the natural features Hejaz, stated that the large Wadi 
called Agig, which flows Taif from distant source the heights 
south-west the town, passes far the east Mecca and goes north- 
ward all the way Medina. flows the west Mount Ohod, 
and falls some distance below the town into Wadi Hamdh. This 
information extends the Hamdh’s basin over 300 miles further south 
than ever suspected, and makes that great water channel well over 
600 miles length, more probably, when windings are allowed for, 
over 700 800 miles. knew already that pilgrims, taking the main 
road towards Rabugh, had cross Wadi Agig not far south-west 
Medina but had idea that was the same channel that flows 
Taif, more than 300 miles away. According Faisul, bears its 
middle course, after passing the Harret Muteir, another name, Wadi 
Shaiba. The eastern Pilgrim Road from Mecca Medina (Darb esh- 
Shargi), which goes east the great lava-capped massif, already mentioned 
blocking the direct line between those towns, crosses Wadi Agig about 
miles north-north-east Mecca; and looks more than probable 
that the deep valley, into which Burton, following that road, descended 
several times, was this same channel, whose windings the road cuts off 
from time time after the manner Arab caravan-tracks and that 
its ground-water which makes that Pilgrim way possible. 

any case there doubt that this affluent Wadi Hamdh flows 
east the whole length the central lava-capped Hejaz; and, 
therefore, not only does the main water-dividing ridge the peninsula 
lie inland Taif, but inland also the central But not 
yet know the exact course the Ridge, though know that Asir 
the south lies west Taraba and Bisha, and that the north 
runs through the Kheibar straight line drawn between these 
two points leaves the Darb esh-Shargi and Taif well the west, and cuts 
another large block which Doughty and others have crossed 
the journey from Kasim Mecca, about 150 miles before reaching the 
latter. The main peninsular water-parting, therefore, runs this point 
about twice far from the Red Sea Asir. 

for the northern part the Hejaz Ridge, evidently continued 
from Kheibar broad concave land-shelf, whose culmination lies east, 
not west, the Hejaz railway, though west the latter the lava-capped 
Aueirid range overtops considerably. The eastward drainage from 
this range spends itself the hollow the shelf itself. Lawrence, after 
crossing the line north Muaddham May 1917, found the eastern rim 
the hollow the watershed, between the inland drainage and that falling 
Wadi Sirhan, about miles further east. There marked ridge 
this point, but easy desert swell. The hollow itself trough-like 
depression with general north-and-south direction, interrupted north 
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Medain Salih low saddle and from point about miles south 
Maan, the railway takes advantage it. Descending the escarpment 
Butn el-Ghul, follows the trough for about 230 miles, crosses the 
saddle and fails again into similar trough which lasts least far 
Seil Matara, some miles south el-Ala. After surmounting another 
low pass, descends into affluent valley the Hamdh system, and 
continues within the basin the latter Medina. 

For information about the southern system the Hejaz railway, which 
was ill known before war that could not even enumerate 
correctly its stations south el-Ala, are indebted British officers, 
attached one time another the army Emir Abdullah, while 
lay Wadi Ais, great left-bank tributary the Hamdh previously un- 
known. Their business was partly look after the small Egyptian 
contingent, partly instruct the Emir’s force railway demolition, the 
line being within striking distance night march. They generally 
accompanied their pupils and had most their work for them. 
The honour the first leadership such party with Captain 
Garland, expert explosives, who rode with Arabs all the way 
from the coast, about 130 miles, effect his purpose and returned the 
same long way. was plucky action, since the temper Bedawins 
sight Christian was uncertain that epoch, and Garland 
had not been Arabia before. well deserved the Military Cross 
which got for his success. Later made his way from Wadi Ais 
Yambo, round the back the great massif Jebel Rudhwa, new 
route. The two officers who have told most about the railway south 
el-Ala, are Lieut. Clayton and especially Major Davenport 
the Egyptian Army. The first enabled us, compile descrip- 
tion the line between the stations Abu Naam and Bowat, stretch 
miles lying mostly the valley Wadi Hamdh. The second 
officer, 1918, gave us, the result many observations made 
different points the line during more than year, notes the whole 
section from el-Ala southwards point between Bowat and Hafira, 
only about miles short Medina. The section, which are thus 
enabled describe, contains about 170 miles the 200 previously 
unknown us. 

Thanks, too, these reconnaissances, much the middle course 
Wadi Hamdh has been both seen and mapped our officers. Its lower 
course also, reckoned from the point where quits the railway near the 
station Jedaha down the sea (about 200 miles), has been seen 
very large part. for the higher reaches this final section, Lawrence, 
who went from Wejd Wadi Ais more than once, stayed Abdullah’s 
camp, and joined raids the railway, has visited and described the 
chief water-meeting, the plain Jurf, where about miles west 
the line three large affluents meet the Hamdh. The chief Wadi Jizil, 
which comes down from the north, draining the Aueirid range and the 
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Hisma upland Midian well the sandstone plateau the east. 
Colonel Newcombe was the upper part this important 
Wadi while engaged operations against the railway about Dizad and 
Khishm Sanaa, and found there great reservoir water, the Abu Raga 
pool, near which rock-cut inscription—an indication that 
perhaps ancient trade-route descended the valley, making probably 
from Petra Yathrippa (Medina). The course the main channel 
Wadi Jizil runs roughly parallel the railway distance about 
miles, divided from broad sandstone plateau, partly lava- 
capped. May some days Abu Raga, which 
not spring-fed, but survival high flood-waters, and brackish, although 
sweet water can tapped easily the Wadi bed hard by. The Jizil 
gorge here cleft the red sandstone, about 200 yards across, and full 
tamarisk growth the bottom, with grass the talus the foot the 
cliffs. But beautiful the place is, suffers from fever—the curse 
most deep sheltered spots Arabia. 

After confluence with this group affluents, the Hamdh turns west 
and falls down ever-deepening valley, which the Pilgrim track from 
Wejh Medina (Dard es-Sultani) avoids far possible, keeping for 
about two days’ going lateral valleys the left bank, and then crossing 
the main Wadi and ascending left-bank tributary. Those our officers 
who followed that track saw little the Hamdh; but Lawrence, 
journey back from Wadi Ais March 1917, cut into north their 
crossing and followed its course for about day’s fast going—say between 
and miles. found rock-walled valley about 200 yards wide, 
full brushwood the bottom, very damp from the presence ground- 
water, and clogged with mist night. contained chain pools. 
The last 100 miles the main Wadi were explored from the mouth up- 
wards one our motor parties, accompanied Lawrence, who also 
saw the lower Hamdh another occasion, January 1917, when 
accompanying Faisul’s march from Yambo Wejh. The Arab force 
crossed about miles from the sea, but double that distance from the 
actual outfall the Wadi. The valley there, says Lawrence, depres- 
sion miles wide, opening out seawards delta with score 
and the actual watercourse (or group watercourses), the 
foot the long gravel slopes mile across from bank bank, but 
broken into innumerable shallow channels, divided sandy hillocks 
few feet high. 

Both the channels, whose surface usually dry, and the hillocks are 
set with extraordinarily thick jungle tamarisk and very hard 
penetrate with camels. Large pools occur from time time: the one, 
named Abu Zereibat, which the column watered its animals, was 250 
feet long, feet wide and feet average depth. There were 
rain-freshets the channels, but not any flood having filled the whole 
Wadi from bank bank recent times. The bed saline 
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mud, with bands clay and sand alternating, and its vegetation bitter 
and unfit for camel food, 

These various observations, though far from enabling describe 
continuously the whole course this important western main drain 
Arabia, tell pretty nearly all the things that geographers wanted 
know. When Arabian Wadi has been seen many points 
over about 250 miles its course, seldom retains any important 
secrets. The conditions structure and relief the peninsula are too 
uniform. 


Longitude Determination, 

From first last (that from 1917, when our officers obtained access 
the inner Hejaz, the present moment) our chief solicitude has 
been discover where the Hejaz railway from Maan Medina should 
placed the map. had previously satisfactory determination 
the longitude any point that long stretch more than 500 miles. 
Even Medina, for all could tell, might miles out place 
the Aleppo district was charted very inaccurately, and Maan station, 
also often visited, has had moved about miles the south-east 
since Captain Bamford’s survey June 1918—of which more anon. 
This last change affected, course, the question issue very 
seriously, since Maan station the starting-point the section the 
railway which were trying determine. had been supposed fixed 
position from which start mapping the unknown. 

During 1917 determination could arrived better method 
than that compass and dead reckoning. Such was the method 
applied Newcombe the railway track from Dizad Khishm 
Sanaa—about the result that its position was pushed east- 
ward about miles the average. understand, however, that though 
Newcombe’s compass traverse accepted satisfactory, his reckoning 
distance has been called question: alleged have credited his 
camels with pace over rough mountain country more accord with his 
own sanguine temperament than with their usual powers. long way 
further south, about Abu Naam, Major Davenport and Captain Garrood, 
the cumulative result several traverses and reckoning, declared their 
conviction that.this section the railway had been mapped much 
miles too far the east; and believe Captain Garland, the first 
our officers reach from the coast, agreed with them, and that 
similar result was attained Lawrence’s traverse and the computations 
made aeroplane pilots, flying from the coast el-Ala, etc. 
quite possible that, while the line mapped too far east south Medain 
Salih, may too far west 200 miles further north and worthy 
note that Mr. Carruthers’ recent revision Huber’s observations shifted 
the line eastward the neighbourhood Newcombe’s points longi- 
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tudes not far from The uncertainty which these determinations 
caused was not lessened the discovery that chart our hands, which 
purported reproduce the original engineers’ survey for the construction 
the line south el-Ala, failed accord with ascertained facts several 
southern points. 

Under all the circumstances, therefore, seemed imperative obtain 
for some stretch the railway south Maan determination 
surveyor, equipped with wireless for the reception time-signals. 
opportunity presented itself last the early summer when 
some fifty continuous miles track south Maan had been thoroughly 
wrecked and through communication had ceased. Detachments Turks 
were still holding stations south the break; but with Faisul’s army 
investing Maan and only small posts held the enemy between that 
place and Tebuk, 150 miles away, our armoured cars could range south- 
ward along very considerable stretch the railway. The Field Survey 
Section, E.E.F., put our disposal Captain Bamford, who had directed 
the Colombo Observatory before the war; and due course, properly 
staffed and equipped with field-wireless pick time-signals, went 
car far south Tell Shahm station, about miles down 
the line from Maan. This point fixed some distance the west 
its previously accepted position. Newcombe and Carruthers 
are right pushing Dizad out the east, there must some serious 
unmapped deflection the line the interval between these 
stations. settle this question must, possible, get the longi- 
tude Tebuk, which lies about the middle that interval, and effort 
being made now have fresh expedition sent down for this express 
purpose. Captain Bamford’s original intention had been proceed within 
close range Mudowarra station, miles south Maan; but the 
cars, which were short water, had had enough the time they 
reached Tell Shahm, and Captain Bamford obtained only distant sight 
Mudowarra. Not two months later detachment Imperial Camel 
Corps, under Lieut. Buxton, rushed Mudowarra station, accounted for all 
its garrison nearly two hundred strong, and destroyed the place. 
pity Captain Bamford was not with them then. Subsequently deter- 
mined many points the country which lies west the line from Tell 
Shahm Gueira and Maan, with the disturbing effect the latter’s 
accepted position which have stated above. 

That all that was done during the war fix longitudes Hejaz. 
leaves, obviously, great deal more do: the efforts solve the 
second problem have done more destroy old determinations than 
establish new ones. But, still, both negatively and positively, progress 
has been made. 

the course the operations 1917 and two blocks 
the Hejaz slope were explored pretty thoroughly. The one broad belt 
whose sea-base stretches from Rabugh Wejh (about 300 miles crow-fly, 
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not following the development the coast), while tapers slightly inland 
between line drawn from Rabugh towards point about miles north 
Medina and another line drawn along Newcombe’s route from Wejh 
Dizad. The inland base this block about 250 miles crow-fly length. 
The other block smaller, being triangle with apex Akaba, and base 
miles length the railway from Maan Tell Shahm. Between 
the two remains the block Midian, which except the littoral and 
short way inland cannot map except from some sketchy material 
supplied Burton 1877. impossible within the limits time 
and space allowed here describe any detail all that has been 
added our knowledge the Arabian Red Sea Slope the exploration 
these two blocks. But can say few words the general character 
the Slope, which, with certain typical illustrations, will give you better 
geologist, and can speak with authority about the processes which 
the present land-forms have come be. The two most patent features 
the Slope are the great hill masses, generally more less isolated, 
which rise out its lowest part, within short distances from the sea and 
the long intermittent chain lava-capped blocks which stand near its 
upper edge. Both these groups heights have many summits far 
overtopping the main water-parting ridge, which lies east them all. 
The heights the first coastal class, Jebel Raal east Wejh, and 
Jebel Rudhwa north-east Yambo have tableland character, but are 
fairly well marked peaks, and can hardly represent former land-surface 
but being certain known instances, Jebel Subh, south-west 
Medina, and the Midianite chain—the most fantastically shaped mountains 
much older rocks than those which the Slope general 
(which limestone) composed, they represent, presume, upheavals 
forced through the crust the same telluric movement which has 
produced the eruptive activity and lava-patches further inland. The 
latter lie, table-wise, upon sandstones, and suppose have conserved 
beneath them elder surface the peninsula. The disturbance, 
which they witness, may responsible for the hollowed shape the 
Gable Ridge the east, the drainage whose northern two-thirds has 
escape. 

The superficial aspect the main limestone Slope, lying between and 
around these heights, has been described our officers. hollows 
and sandy places the lava patches says Lawrence, you will 
find wonderful vegetation, the best grazing the country flowers grow 
freely, and the grass really green and juicy. But the denuded 
surfaces the upper Slope, outside the you get only stubbly grass 
slate-green colour, white the tips and growing tufts over foot 
high. the wadis, Wadi Ais, there found almost 
luxuriance high thorns and great tufts coarse grass, with white 
butterflies flickering over them, and the Jurf plain, and also the 
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middle Hamdh, well-grown sidr trees. But generally what one sees 
the hollows very small thorns wide intervals, with grass patches, 
yellow-green and from knee hand high, flowering abundantly that 
all the slopes are furred white the dancing bottle-brush heads 
quoting Lawrence’s words). You cannot call it, says, verdure, but 
excellent Add some brown tamarisk, broom, great 
variety flowers, and everything that has thorns, and you exhaust the 
usual vegetation the Hejaz.” late Captain Royle, another officer 
long experience arid lands, found the lower part the Slope, 
behind Wejh, surprisingly well wooded and full game—guinea-fowl 
and red-legged partridge the valleys, with ringdoves and pigeons and 
the open downs gazelles two species, the Dorcas and the Loder, 
well ibex, hyena and jackal. There are also leopards and wolves 
(or wild dogs). The oryx and the ostrich seem not met with until 
the great rolling steppe east the Hejaz railway reached, and not 
then till near the Nefud. Lawrence, who rode across this steppe, called 
el-Hul, “the void,” the local Fejr Arabs, from near Muaddham 
the wells Arfaja Wadi Sirhan May 1917, bears witness that 
the most utterly barren tract has seen Arabia, destitute all 
vegetable and animal life, even that small rodents and insects. 
There only one well, Bir Fejr; but chance rain-pool Abu Ajaj 
helped the party. Nevertheless lost man thirst; and emissary 
sent out from Jauf Nuri Shaalan meet perished the same 
cause, having missed his rendezvous, 

The rolling country behind Wejh, with valleys for the most part wide 
and open, not adapted village settlement; and the Billi Arabs who 
inhabit are sheer nomads, much more than the Juheinah the Harb 
the south them. There said virtually settlement this 
block between the sea and the railway, except one garden, cultivated 
single Billi family El-Kurr, the track from Wejh Jeyadah. 

Beside all this new ground that our military officers have explored in- 
land, our naval officers the patrol have added very greatly 
our knowledge the coast-line from Akaba Aden. will only attest that 
here for their work any sort justice would entail separate paper. 
Sufficient say what will perhaps new hearers was 
1916—that before the war much the eastern shore-line the 
Red Sea, despite all previous Admiralty Surveys, was hardly better known 
detail than, say, the shores the Antarctic continent. Its formidable 
defence triple coral reefs had kept inviolate, within sight one 
the chief international waterways the world. The skill and daring 
the commanders our patrol-ships have now found ways through those 
reefs, and left little nothing more learn about the coastal develop- 
ment either Hejaz Asir-Yemen. 

Finally, word the Holy City Medina, described indeed 
Burckhardt, Burton, Wavell, but remaining less known than 
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Mecca. Its district the south-west—the direction taken the 
Pilgrims for Mecca—has ceased the incognita was 1916, 
when the Sherif used inform skirmishes and advances spots 
one which could place. Now, since the surrender Medina 
January 1919, have Turkish staff map scale 50,000, which 
gives all wells, posts, tracks and hills for miles out the city. 
More than that: gives us, though miniature that scale, plan 
Medina itself, the first have had since Burton’s sketch made nearly 
seventy years ago. have had enlarged ten diameters, compare 
with one the scale 5000 which was drawn 1918, from native 
French officer, Captain Depui, attached Emir 
Abdullah’s H.Q. Wadi Ais. Certain photographs, seized the 
from Turkish military doctor, taken Arabs, show 
much more the aspect the place than any amount verbal descrip- 
tion will reveal. Especially interesting one the railway prolonged 
into the town and the outskirts the Haram Great Mosque, 
which contains the Tomb the Prophet. This sanctuary was converted 
Fakhri Pasha into inner citadel case siege, and therein was 
stored the bulk the Turkish munitions. plane ours once flew over 
the city, under strict engagement with Sherif Ali neither photograph the 
Haram nor drop bombs. This condition was observed Major Ross, 
the pilot, who.used his camera only record the railway station outside 
the Anbaria but the Gate itself and little the wall and the 
western quarter inevitably came into the lens. That the only air view 
Medina that believe exists. 

The city, all the plans show, shaped somewhat like kidney, with 
its indentation the south. not large, its walls being only about 
mile and half circumference, while its longest diameter, that from 
west east, little over mile. may take (as reasonably 
may) the Turkish staff map correctly orientated, then Captain Depui 
has got his north point slewed round towards north-west; but when 
adjustment made, his sketch fits very fairly well over the Turkish plan. 
not know how Captain Depui drew it, whether from sketches supplied 
Arabs who knew the city, from any recollection Burton’s plan 

made 1854, from mere verbal descriptions. any case, his very 
creditable attempt. Both his sketch and, still more, the Turkish plan 
show that the large palm gardens which Burton’s time occupied most 
space within the walls the western and southern quarters the city, 
have been great part built over, while considerable encroachments 
have been made the central open space, the Manakha, through the 
north and east which Fakhri brought rdilway line reach the south- 
west angle the Haram precinct. Before the war Medina held normal 
resident population 40,000 souls, whom large proportion was 
alien extraction, having settled after pilgrimage. The Turks deported, 
1917 and 1918, something like three-quarters the inhabitants, and, after 
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further ravages disease, the urban population now computed 
much under 10,000. will observed that the Hejaz railway, after 
being forced out the west north the city the basaltic mass 
Jebel Ohod, comes from north-west down the south-west the city 
before finding its terminus before the Bab el-Anbaria. Since this 
gate also that most Pilgrims arrive road from Mecca, suppose the 
position the station was chosen facilitate their transit from road 
rail and vice Moreover, the Bab el-Anbaria fortified, and just within 
large hospice, while outside wide camping-ground. Fakhri 
Pasha and special committee sent from Damascus 1917 announced 
scheme for the rebuilding and modernization the city; but all that 
happened fact was the destruction great number the houses for 
the sake their beams and other woodwork required feed the loco- 
motives the Hejaz railway. The large palm plantations outside the 
city the east and north-east, which the garden suburb Awali 
situated, were much ravaged the Turkish soldiery early the Revolt, 
and the Beni Ali, Shiite section the Harb tribe, who cultivated them, 
were massacred. Fakhri then commandeered the plantations and had 
them tended forced labour till the surrender the city January 


Before the paper the PRESIDENT said: few meetings ago Cambridge 
Professor urged upon that travellers distant parts the Empire and other 
regions the world should possess very much higher scientific training than 
they did. recommended that they should trained geography, 
surveying, natural history, zoology, and great number other sciences. 
Well, this evening have here only Oxford man, and consequence 
four boat-lengths behind Cambridge. think already admits that 
not geologist, and dare say pressed him would admit was not 
but anyhow the best that can find outside Cambridge. has, you 
know, devoted almost lifetime the study the archzeology and the peoples 
and geography the Near East. We, any rate, considered him worthy 
the Gold Medal our Society, and sure that shall have exceed- 
ingly interesting lecture from him this evening. ask Commander Hogarth 
give his address. 


Commander Hogarth then read the paper printed above, and discussion 


The PRESIDENT: The lecturer referred the great work done the 
other side Arabia and right through the centre Arabia Mr. Philby. 
Mr. Philby lectured last April upon one part his journey, and 
lecturing few weeks’ time about another part, and during the last 
fortnight have awarded him our highest award—the Gold Medal our 
Society. The lecturer this evening has referred principally the work the 
Hejaz side, but shall very glad Mr. Philby will give some account 
how what has been described this evening connects with the work 
himself did the farther side. 
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now even for the customary five minutes, because you have heard this even- 
ing shall doing somewhat greater length shortly, and have already 
done for hour about year ago. Also feel scarcely competent 
talk, any rate any great length, about the main part Commander 
Hogarth’s most inspiring address, though month’s time hope dis- 
cussing one small section the very large area covered—the most southerly 
section, which scarcely mentioned and which comes into journey made 
across Arabia. But feel incumbent say few words view 
the very generous remarks just made about own work the President and 
Commander Hogarth himself the course his address. Commander 
Hogarth has not stinted his commendation the work done those officers 
who had the good fortune work Arabia during the war, but there one 
name missing from his list. sure will the first agree that 
well draw your attention that omission. doing so, should like pay 
very high tribute Captain Shakespear, whose work lives after him this 
country, his name does Arabia, and whose death battlefield Arabia 
within very few months the outbreak our war with Turkey was not only 
grievous loss geography, all who know his work can amply testify, but 
was very great loss his country. 

regards the question the watershed—a question which, may con- 
fess, was Commander Hogarth’s book ‘The Penetration Arabia’ which 
first taught take interest the Wadi followed for about miles 
its course through the foothills between Taif and the Rakba Plain, and saw 
trending away northward over that plain until lost sight and was told 
December 1917 that ultimately flows down Medina, and that, when 
full flood, carries down bushes and other rubbish Medina itself. was 
also told that passes way the Ashaira, which 
was said its bed, and beyond that past some wells called Tandhufa. 
gathered from informants that, matter fact, easterly branch 
goes off join the Wadi Rima, the other towards Medina. matter one, 
think, that can scarcely yet considered decided. requires further 
investigation, but think there can little doubt that the Wadi does, 
any rate partly, form tributary the Wadi Hamdh, the rest forming 
tributary the eastward-flowing Wadi its source, should think, lies 
the mountains not far south Taif. From the other side that watershed, 
from another more southerly lava mass called Nawasif, which Commander 
Hogarth did not mention, flows the Wadi Subai, which regard probably 
the most southerly tributary Wadi Rima itself. Southward that point the 
whole drainage the mountains seems collect the neighbourhood 
Wadi Dawasir, down which flows far can across the sand-strewn 
desert those parts. One point about the watershed Arabia 
did not feel quite clear from the lecturer whether implied that there 
was one uniform slope from west east after you cross the watershed between 
those two points—that say, the western branch flowing down through the 
great hills towards the Red Sea, and the eastern branch flowing down towards the 
Persian Gulf. seems that connection interesting note that between 
Wadi Rima and Wadi Dawasir, which are undoubtedly the two greatest drainage 
channels the Arabian desert plateau, there another drainage actually 
higher level than either, almost midway between them, somewhere between the 
23rd and 24th parallels latitude, that under various names flows through the 
mountainous country the neighbourhood the 44th degree longitude 
generally easterly direction down towards the Persian Gulf. That channel 
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the Wadi Sirra its upper reaches, and changes its name goes along 
South this general line the slope the peninsula seems south-eastward 
and north north-eastward. Commander Hogarth stated that penetration 
the Hejaz never took place except with the knowledge and approval the 
King the Hejaz one his sons. not know whether made that 
statement deliberately, whether should challenge it. stated the rule 
undoubtedly was, that nobody went into the Hejaz without the knowledge 
the King the Hejaz his sons. But there are the inevitable exceptions 
which prove the rule, and fear that one instance was myself the offender, 
for December 1917 when arrived Taif found that, through fault 
own, was not only unexpected but extremely unwelcome guest 
the Holy Land. There another exception—far more striking, far more 
epoch-making than mine, but not propose divulge it. think Com- 
mander Hogarth knows well do, and there any rate one 
person present to-night who knows better than either us. 

The PRESIDENT: One thing has struck particularly the address that 
have heard, and that the extraordinary statement that not know yet 
the longitude Medina and the railway down it. remarkable that 
when all these officers were coming and going was not possible fix the 
longitude. very difficult thing do, but there has been good deal 
time since the armistice which might have been done, and Colonel 
Lawrence course was going and down that district. was not under 
conditions which could take accurate observations for longitude, but 
should very glad know, could tell us, what should now done 
order satisfy this very important point. thing which ought 
done. one knows better than does how could done, and 
could tell what his suggestions would be, should very much obliged 
him. far the methods employed seem calculation the rate progress 
the aeroplane and the camel. The aeroplane would about one mile 
minute and the camel about one mile hour. not know Colonel 
Lawrence, with his experience, could suggest any more scientific methods. 


(Colonel Lawrence could not persuaded speak.) 


Colonel Sir HENRY MCMAHON: There are others whom you would 
much rather hear, but they are not courageous enough get up. have 
nothing add the very interesting lecture Commander Hogarth this 
evening. must congratulate him the interesting way has put forward 
his subject also the way which has avoided all details pdlitical 
interest. That example which going studiously follow. The 
time too early and the day has not yet arrived when can discuss matters 
Arabia with entire freedom. But should like say (and this why 
have got this platform) one word about the work that has been done 
regard our knowledge Arabia. Commander Hogarth has mentioned the 
Arab Bureau, and incidentally referred one two handbooks. The 
Arab Bureau was started the very beginning the war. was realized 
Egypt that Arabia might possibly important factor the war 
might become country vital interest, and effort was made get 
together many officers could then found who had any expert 
knowledge Arabia, the country, and its people, and think you agree 
with saying that the selection was good. included not only Com- 
mander Hogarth but Colonel Lawrence, Miss Gertrude Bell, Colonel Cornwallis, 
and several others whose names have heard this evening, including Sir 
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Mark Sykes. The work those experts the beginning was co-ordinated 
very able and distinguished officer, Colonel Clayton, now General Sir 
Gilbert Clayton. Arab Bureau are indebted for those handbooks 
which reference has been made. The Bureau did great work, and 
added very largely the success all the political and military work 
Arabia later date. was Commander Hogarth that the success the 
bulk that work due. There are several those experts here to-night, and 
acknowledge with very great pleasure the valuable services they and the Arab 
Bureau whole rendered during the war. 

The PRESIDENT: Commander Hogarth gave very complete summary 
the geographical work which has been done during the war that little- 
had not confined himself rigorously geography, but had given little 
his own personal experiences during the war, but there that short 
space gave the main results the work many officers during the war. 
hope that the good work which has been begun big scale during the war 
will continued. One the most lamentable things very often that after 
campaign—certainly was the case Tibet—we throw the whole 
country again and not follow the work have commenced. hope 
that the case Arabia shall keep constant touch with the people, 
know more about them and their country, and have continual flow 
officers coming here and giving the results their experiences. Especially 
think this question longitude such very important place Medina 
ought taken up. ask you give most hearty vote thanks 
Commander Hogarth for his extremely valuable address. 


THE OPENING NEW TERRITORIES PAPUA 
Pearson Chinnery, Lieut. Aust. Flying Corps 
Read the Meeting the Society, March 1920. 


APUA, British New Guinea, comprises the south-eastern portion 

the island New Guinea. Its total area roughly 90,540 square 

miles, while its coast-line estimated 3664 statute miles. series 

mountain ranges, two the peaks which exceed 13,000 feet above 

sea-level, extend north-west and south-east through the centre the 

mainland and form the watershed extensive system rivers, many 
which are navigable for small launches shallow draught. 

Useful harbours lie dotted here and there along the coast-line, and 
the vicinity these that European plantations are generally located. 
the tropics, Papua subject the climatic conditions such 
regions. But being just outside the hurricane belt escapes the severe 
gales which have been disastrous some its less fortunate neighbours, 
With respect health conditions differs from other tropical 
possessions. Malaria prevalent, but with ordinary precautions the 
white settler may preserve fairly good standard health. great deal 
depends, however, the nature his occupation and the degree 
exposure heat and infection for man engaged pioneer work among 
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the swamps and mountains diet tinned food has infinitely more 
fear than one who works comfort the European settlements diet 
“fresh” food. Diet, indeed, largely regulates the condition health, 
and essential keep one’s body well nourished. White settlers, 
however, readily adapt themselves these needs, and the average death- 
rate not high. 

Murray, and executive council five three unofficial members 
are added this number form Legislative Council. The laws 
Queensland, with set local ordinances and regulations, are applied 
and administered judicial and magisterial staff, native popula- 
tion approximating half million and white population averaging fifteen 
hundred. majority the white settlers are centred round Port 
Moresby, Samarai, and Woodlark Islands, which are connected with 
Australia wireless, and which are visited about once month 
steamers trading between late German New Guinea and Sydney. 

The stores these towns supply the needs settlers, and the hotels 
before the war provided board and lodging for about per month 
residents and visitors. Each town possesses hospital and medical staff, 
and most the economic development taking place within convenient 
distance one other these three towns, they represent the centres 
commercial interest. 

For purposes administration the territory divided into several 
large areas, each charge Resident Magistrate Assistant R.M. 
Detachments native constabulary armed with carbines are stationed 
the various divisions, with white (patrol) officers assist the Resident 
Magistrate. members the constabulary and their non-commissioned 
officers are all natives Papua, who have been trained the Con- 
stabulary Headquarters Port Moresby. They are excellent body 
men, and many instances have performed work which, regular 
service, would merit high recognition. The Divisional Headquarters 
Government station each district situated the place most con- 
venient for the purpose administration. 

the terminology the District Officer, districts are divided into 
three (1) Settled (2) districts not under and 
(3) unknown districts. Settled districts are usually those places which 
the Government represented village constable chosen from amongst 
the people themselves, though some parts officer may regard 
district” any place into which can venture without being 
greeted shower arrows. Districts not under control are those 
whose inhabitants have not accepted Government laws, though they may 
have been visited Government officers. Unknown districts are those 
usually indicated expansive motion the hand and vague nod 
the head. one knows what there. Wild rugged mountains, 
rivers, and gorges, tangled, almost impenetrable jungles, poisonous reptiles 
perhaps coal, oil, and other wealth—wild men and women. 
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The policy our Government opening districts other than those 
which arrests have made may termed one peaceful 
penetration that say, officers are required enter new districts 
and endeavour friendly means win the inhabitants from such 
practices head-hunting and cannibalism the more sedate and cultured 
diversions civilization. Offerings beads, gaudy fabrics, steel and 
other useful implements, are made the outset, show the savage that 
the white man indeed possessed things useful him, and while 
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Sketch-map Eastern Papua and German New Guinea 


his mind this state receptivity the business the district 
officer direct his energies into channels progress and lead him 
gradually away from the practices which conflict with our standards. 
Force may used last resource, but not until spears arrows have 
been discharged the hostile natives, and then only the lives the 
penetrating party are danger. officer expected report the 
economic possibilities country visited, and make rough sketch 
his operations, for which purpose prismatic compass generally available. 
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There are three powerful forces working towards the opening 
unknown New Guinea. The first the responsibility the officer for 
the good conduct his second the subtle lure the 
unknown and the third the Empire’s need. time has come when 
all potential assets the Empire must examined and developed. What 
little development there has been New Guinea great promise. 
Gold, osmiridium, and valuable oils have been discovered certain parts 
the interior many the mountain ravines there are great forests 
pine economic plants such rubber are widely distributed the mangrove 
swamps the western coast-line are rich tannin; indigenous fibres 
abound most places; and there can little doubt that organized 
investigation would disclose other valuable assets. The expansion 
plantations and other interests dependent upon the work the native call 
for large increase native labour, meet which need also unknown 
districts must opened up, and the inhabitants induced take 
voluntary part the development the Empire and the march 
progress. With such forces stimulate them and the laws the 
Administration guide them, the district officers set out their responsible 
missions into the unknown. What happens them there would fill many 
volumes. 

The first duty towards primitive man, who has found and 
taught abandon those his practices which conflict with Government 
standards. Rude institutions have studied and modified until they 
fall line with the demands progress the energy that the native has 
devoted for generations the welfare his own small community must 
directed into larger channels, that not only his own but other 
communities may benefit it. And generally relationship mutual 
trust and confidence has established between the inhabitants 
hitherto unknown regions and the Government. When this has been 
achieved and not before, the district officer can said have brought 
his district under control. 


The brief account which follows some the operations which 
was engaged fair sample the work that being performed the 
district officers Papua. 


Mambare and Kumusi Divisions. 

Operations the watershed the Kumusi river during the years 
led the pacification the following mountain tribes the 
Kumusi valley: Iwuadi, Misai, Efogi, Niguri, Logali, Akisi, Jioji and 
Jiwai-ia, and the following tribes the Mamama tributary the 
Kumusi), Miai, Oinji and Managulasi. Until visit the people the 
Kumusi valley and the Managulasi and Oinji the Mamama valley were 
hostile both towards the Government and towards their neighbours the 
lowlands—the Orokaiva, but first expedition into their country was 
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attended with such good fortune that after frustrating two attempts 
the lives party, was able establish firm friendship with them 
that many them returned with their own free will the 
district station, Kokoda, and from that time forward the understanding 
between these communities and the Government has steadily advanced. 
Geographical data and vocabularies compiled during these and other 
expeditions the Mambare and Kumusi divisions were collected and 
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published the late Beaver and myself Annual Report, Papua,’ 
1914-15, App. 13, 158-169). 

was found that high range mountains commences point 
the Owen Stanley Range, south-east Mount Nisbet, and trending north- 
easterly finally connects with the Hydrographers Range the eastern 
extremity Mount this range known the natives the 
Mamama valley Guava. Its western slopes and the eastern slopes 
Mount Nisbet form the watershed the its northern and north- 
western slopes with the southern slopes Mount Lamington form the 
watershed the Mamama; and its southern slopes with the eastern 
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slopes the Owen Stanley Range south the intersection these ranges 
form the watershed the Moni, river which under the name Musa 
eventually enters the sea short distance north Cape Nelson. 

Both the Kumusi and Mamama flow through precipitous gorges. 
Their beds are liberally strewn with huge volcanic boulders, and great 
the rainfall their valleys that have seen their waters rise several feet 
within hour. any time progress along the river-beds difficult 
and dangerous owing the rapids which must frequently crossed 
avoid the precipitous sides the gorges. country itself clad with 
dense jungle growth, which here and there has been cleared the natives 
for the purpose making gardens. The abundance yams, sugar-cane 
and sweet potatoes growing these clearings proves the wonderful 
fertility the soil the Mamama and Kumusi watersheds. 

The most remarkable ethnological feature observed the Kumusi 
watershed the skin colour its short inhabitants, which varies from 
dirty yellow chocolate, thus suggesting race mixture for which the 
traditions the people offer explanation. All food cooked hot 
stones, and fire made the flexible sawing-thong method, the rattan 
vine being twisted round the neck arms the people dry and 
ready for use. Their weapons consist chiefly spears and wooden clubs. 


Mount Obree. 

June village the Kokila tribe the western spur 
Mount Obree was raided, and some its inhabitants murdered 
hitherto unknown people the southern and eastern slopes Mount 
Obree. came Rigo (the Government station) shortly after this 
massacre, and was immediately despatched Mount Obree explore 
the district and capture the people responsible for the raid. arriving 
the district found that the head-waters the Ormond river comprised 
three streams, the Urokoru, Edeo, and Iabiuri, which drain the principal 
southerly spurs Mount Obree, and that the valleys these rivers were 
inhabited fierce peoples who had not before seen white man any 
Government party. ‘Their villages were built the summits pinnacles 
razor-backed ridges, generally over 4000 feet above sea-level, and were 
protected one two lines stockades. Our approach was detected 
almost every case from look-out houses and platforms built treetops 
within each village. When they learnt our mission two three hundred 
the Urokoru and Edeo peoples attacked three the police and myself 
with spears and large stones, and the fighting which ensued six the 
the Kokila massacre were shot. Frightened the rifle- 
reports the remainder fled, but afterwards accepted our offers friendship 
condition that went into the next valley, the and pacified the 
people order that further inter-tribal warfare might cease. This did 
under their guidance, and, good fortune, without further fighting. 
proof their appreciation Government intervention good many 
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them accompanied the station return, and for the first time 
the history their tribe saw the sea. Subsequently when successor 
visited them, found them peaceful and contented under the new 
conditions. 

The geographical discoveries made this expedition are marked 
the map, but does not pretend anything more than approximate 
sketch. 

looking the country the headwaters the Ormond system 
from the districts south one impressed spectacle densely 
timbered country hung with clouds. ‘This course emphasized the 
fact that the country south the Ormond covered with rank grass 
known 

Both the Urokoru and Edeo flow easily over comparatively soft 
alluvial beds, but the Iabiuri succession dangerous rapids and small 
waterfalls through precipitous gorges until leaves the dense jungle lands 
and opens into the grass-covered valleys where enters the wider alluvial 
bed the Ormond. 

The agricultural activities the inhabitants the Edeo and 
valleys and the fertility the soil those regions are manifested the 
large areas under cultivation. 

These natives are short sturdy mountaineers, their skin-colour varying 
between light and dark the case the inhabitants the Mamama 
valley. used stone implements, and for weapons the spear and star- 
shaped stone-headed club. Each man carried wooden shield about 
feet height. ‘The elder men wore beards the hair which hung 
many the young men had their hair long pig-tails bound with 
bark. All wore leg bands plaited human hair. saw tobacco 
among them, but sweet potatoes, yams and sugar-cane were extensively 
cultivated. houses each village face one another two lines, and 
generally each end large tree house with huge platform which 
are piled large stones and many short, thick long-pointed spears eminently 
adapted for assault any one breaking through the stockades. The 
population the Iabiuri valley evidently very large, possibly three 
thousand. heads one the south-eastern valleys Mount 
Obree and its course down the mountain-side for many hundred feet 
marked very high but narrow waterfall, which notice that 
successor has given name. variety pine over 200 feet height 
and about feet diameter, with thick rough bark, occurs clumps 
throughout this valley; not used the people themselves, who say 
that too rough for their stone axes. 


Delta Division. 

1916 the natives Ututi, Irumuku and Mati—a district that 
time not under control—raided and killed some people unknown 
group called Moreri. While they were eating the bodies Mati village, 
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which built small creek few miles north the Government 
station Kikori, Mr. Kirby, the Assistant Resident Magistrate 
Kikori, arrived the village with detachment native constabulary 
arrest them. The natives attacked the Government party with arrows, 
wounding Mr. Kirby and two police. Mr. Kirby was immediately taken 
launch Port Moresby for medical attention, but died sea the 
night before the launch reached Port Moresby. 

Extensive operations were then conducted against these people, and 
within four months the persons responsible for the raid Moreri and the 
attack the Government party were arrested and sentenced. While 
these operations were progress the Moreri and another unknown group, 
the Marigi, way retaliation, fell upon and annihilated large party 
Irumuku people who were hiding from our patrols. was therefore 
necessary, completing the expedition extend 
the influence Government among the hitherto unvisited Moreri and 
Marigi. And while was thus occupied another unknown tribe called 
Pepeha, the western part the division between the Turama and 
Paibuna rivers, sallied from their homes the swamps and murdered 
native one the Paibuna tribes, that expeditions had sent into 
their country soon the matters were adjusted. 

Before giving abstract each separate operation few general 
remarks may serve convey the atmosphere this district. whole 
country from the Turama the Purari river one gigantic network 
waterways formed the Turama, Paibuna, Omati, Kiko, Era and 
Purari estuaries. The people have been classified Papuan, and all, 
excepting those under control, practise headhunting and cannibalism. 
Before house can occupied canoe launched the custom 
sprinkle the building vessel with human blood. result raids 
other communities are constantly taking place. The heads people 
slain are collected, dried the sun, and placed shrines before 
human figure carved wood, which represents the tutelary deity whose 
grace the food-supply believed depend. are cut up, cooked 
various ways, Thus the Government its work civiliza- 
tion faced the outset with the formidable task suppressing 
practice homicide which occupies fundamental place the social 
and religious fabric the people. Chief among the other cultures which 
the people districts have common are the long ceremonial 
house for men, the dug-out canoe cut off the stern, and the bow and 
arrow. The principal diet sago, and cultivation the soil not 
practised all districts. During these expeditions considerable geo- 
graphical data were added the map and attached the reports 
the expedition. With the exception Aird Hill there high land 
between Kikori Government station and the sea, but just beyond Kikori 
outcrops limestone and low ridges appear. Rivers have most 
interesting way disappearing cavernous openings these outcrops 
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and just suddenly reappearing some distance away. low tide 
often possible explore such underground rivers canoe small 
launch, but great care must taken avoid contact with the stalactites 
and stalagmites the walls and floors the caves. 

The Kiko river has bore, but the tidal influence felt for some miles 
above the Government station. The tidal bore, however, occurs the 
Omati, Paibuna and Turama, and its action floods considerable area 
country between the Turama and Paibuna, for was caught when 
examining the district occupied the Pepeha. 
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Sketch-map the Delta Division, Papua 


Owing the elaborate system inland waterways possible 
proceed launches light draught from the Paibuna the Purari with- 
out going out sea. 

the indigenous plant-life the district, those known economic 
value are sago, mangrove (for tannin), pandanus (for fibre), rubber (both 
vine and tree), and various timbers. Gold occurs the upper beds the 
Kiko, and coal has been discovered the Sirebi system. 

There still immense area unknown country between the 
districts here discussed and the mountain regions examined the 
Staniforth Smith expeditions some years ago. 
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Expedition. 


The nature the soil between the Kiko and Omati rivers chiefly 
broken limestone, with here and there huge cavernous limestone boulders 
there are also extensive sago swamps, and intricate system 
subterranean waterways. After the murder Mr. Kirby the Mati and 
Ututi people became dispersed small groups far north-west the 
head the Omati. They fought desperately the swamps among the 
caves which from time time they were tracked; and great was 
their panic when our parties suddenly entered their hiding-places that 
women discarded their netted bags containing the sacred bones and skulls 
deceased relatives, and even some instances their infants. one 
occasion had several these tiny infants left bands, and was 
forced nourish them with tinned milk until was able return with 
them the Government station. When the leaders had been arrested 
and sentenced, the remaining people were induced build permanent 
settlement the banks the Kiko river, within view the station, 
where their new life “Government people” all appearances 
entirely successful. 

The are light-skinned natives, light indeed 
that they suffered from sunburn when gaol. physical appearance 
and language they differ from their coastal neighbours the Kerewa Aird 
Delta. The older men wear beards. The men genital covering 
perineal band tapa cloth, the end which hangs low front this 
often added bunch shredded sago leaf behind, which gives the 
appearance bushy tail. The women wear short fore-and-aft cover- 
ing fringed cord made from fibre. The bamboo used trumpet 
place the conch shell the coastal regions. Bamboo beheading 
knives were frequently seen the villages, and bamboo jew-harp was 
also observed. each village was long house for men and number 
small family houses. few coconuts are cultivated around the 
villages, but saw cultivated areca palms, though believe that the 
bush varieties are chewed together with lime from the limestone caves. 
Small gardens sweet potato, taro, sugar-cane, and bananas were seen 
the Ututi Creek and Omati River, while the vicinity each village 
short-leafed tobacco plant grew abundantly. Pigs and dogs are the 
domesticated animals. was said that these people meet the Kerewa 
the coast for the purposes barter, and exchange tobacco for the 
coastal crabs. The peculiar method attaching the bowstring 
similar that the Kerewa people.* The arrows the bush people 
are elaborately carved and barbed, the tips being sometimes made 


cassowary toe the small bones the wallaby carefully splintered and 
ground point. 


The same attachment found among the Gogodara (Kabiri Cf. 
Haddon, Roy. Anth. 46, 1916, 
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the outside wall the men’s house Ututi village saw wooden 
carving human form which were hung the skeletons small animals. 
one two occasions found skulls and human bones crevices 
limestone boulders these appeared have been the same position 
for some time, and was suggested guide from the district that they 
were deposited there the relatives the dead man. During the 
operations frequently came upon ladders leading look-outs built 
high trees. favourate method delaying our movements was fell 
large trees across the small creeks prevent passage the launch. 


Expeditions. 

October 1916 the villages Moreri were visited for the first time. 
The people were living one large house, which was entered party 
dawn while the Moreri were eating the bodies Irumuku natives they 
had killed. The flesh had been cooked various ways; some had been 
roasted fires, and some had been minced, and stewed with vegetables 
bamboos. Skulls hung pegs the sun. 

Sago swamps occur throughout the Moreri country, but here and there 
are ridges composed limestone with thin covering soil, and these 
ridges the villagés the people are built. 

physique and dress the Moreri resemble the Irumuku, and they 
understand the Irumuku dialect. was informed that their numbers are 
not large, though their settlements extend through the bush the Sirebi 
River district, with whose inhabitants they are friendly. They fought 
desperately with party that only managed capture four them. 
Very often the Moreri were spoken the Anu-Kairi (Anu being river 
the locality, and Kairi term used for bush people). 

few days after the visit Moreri, searched the deltaic waterways 
north-east Aird Hill for the Marigi (Aua-Boroma, they are some- 
times called), and eventually chased several canoes Marigi men 
returning from fishing excursion. Our launch could not gain them, 
but after some time they wearied the race and ran their vessels ashore, 
whereupon followed and captured seven men the mangrove swamps. 
One them informed the whereabouts chief who had headed 
the raid the and just night was falling party 
surprised the village built the roots mangrove swamp where was 
hiding. The chief nearly succeeded killing one the police and 
myself; but eventually secured him, and some others with him. 
Women took part the affray and tore the faces boys with their 
finger-nails, but the arrests were made without the use rifles, 

After the Marigi had been for short time prison the Govern- 
ment station two men came from the remainder the tribe and offered 
dog sign peace. The dog was killed and eaten with due form, 
and the Marigi settled down near Aird Hill and commenced new 
village their life Government people.” 
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Pepeha Expedition. 

The first expedition this tribe was conducted Messrs. Dudley and 
Murray, the Assistants Kikori. The natives had cleared wide tracts 
round their village guard against surprise, and the party was discovered 
and attacked with arrows approached. With great tact and patience 
the officers manceuvred their men that they were able secure two 
the Pepeha people without loss life. returned Pepeha with Mr. 
Dudley some days afterwards, but did not succeed getting touch with 
the people. 

The whole this country although inland under water full tide, 
and the natives use canoes travel from house house. The village 
itself consists number small houses built 
approached logs supported tall piles for hundreds yards, 
but places not prepared one wades waist-deep mud and water. 
Our patrol continued far Gibidai and Kibeni small tributaries 
the both these districts sweet potatoes and sugar-cane are 
cultivated small garden plots, well tobacco, which known 
sidoi but elsewhere sago appears the principal food. 

Mr. Cardew made compass traverse the Paibuna River some time 
ago, but unfortunately this not available present, geographical 
notes are only approximate and claim indicate more than the rela- 
tive positions the various villages. 

wood carving ancestor, known Nauma, was attached the 
front the men’s house Kibeni, and was believed guard the village 
was designed ancestor known Mauki the result dream. 
Canoes are similar those used other parts the district, but the 
Gibidai canoes had racks nipa stem hold bows and arrows, and 
small wooden for removing water was seen one. old canoe 
bow with elaborate design kept the village, and copy the 
design carved inside the bow new canoes. 

physique and general cultures the Paibuna and Pepeha people 
resemble the other bush groups, and there appears slight linguistic 
affinity between them well, for native Mati could understand some 
the Gibidai dialect. 


Delta Division generally. 


visited other parts the Delta Division, including the tribes 
Uramu islands, many whose canoes came Kikori, after visit, 
the course which had chosen some men represent Government 
interests the group. The known population the Division has been 
estimated far only comparatively small area has been 
explored, but active operations are progress with the object opening 
the remainder this interesting locality. The natives are very 


This pointed oval form with rounded bottom and handle stretching from 
side side halfway down the interior cut out one piece wood. 
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hostile and treacherous, and the progress far made among them has 
been achieved great cost. Messrs. Chalmers and Tomkins the 
London Missionary Society, Mr. Kirby the Government Service, 
and valuable native lives have been sacrificed the attempts lay the 
foundation Empire this network waterways; but the seed 
beginning bear fruit, and many parts the division to-day can 
seen loyal native subjects who but few years ago were engaged inter- 
tribal warfare. 


Mount Chapman and German Boundary. 


1907 Monckton followed the main branch the Waria River 
its head, and crossing the Owen Stanley Range west Mount Chapman 
descended into branch Lakekamu (Geog. Sept. 1908, 270). 
Unfortunately none Monckton’s data available. earlier visit 
the Mount Chapman district had been made Strong in, think, 1906. 
crossed the Kunimaipa branch the Lakekamu, and succeeded 
establishing friendly relationship with people known Amenofu, who 
live the southern slopes prominent southerly spur Mount 
Chapman. visit was paid the same district Muscatt 1915. 
Both expeditions gave information the existence tribes higher the 
Kunimaipa. 1914 Captain Detzner the German service conducted 
topographical survey the watershed the Waria river German New 
Guinea north Mount Chapman. Detzner encountered severe opposition 
from hostile tribes, and learned that his original escort was increased 
the German Goverment considerably over one hundred native soldiers. 
Detzner’s operations were interrupted the war when had reached the 
headwaters the Markham River. 

1917 was given instructions Port Moresby examine un- 
explored districts north Mount Yule, and extend the influence the 
Government beyond Amenofu, the farthest point reached Strong and 
Muscatt, and possible link with the scene Detzner’s operations 
the north side Mount Chapman. ‘Two patrol officers armed 
constabulary, Messrs. Storey and Cranwell, with force thirteen native 
constables, were attached for duty, and the expedition left Port 
Moresby February for the starting-place, Yule Island. 

From February March operated the headwaters 
the Biaru river and the Goiefu (Kuefu) valley west Mount 
Yule. March two despatched settled 
districts for special duty, and proceeded with ten police examine the 
headwaters the Kunimaipa (Lakekamu) river. The headwaters the 
river were located and Mount Chapman was crossed 10,800 feet above 
sea-level. this point discovered small lake known Wawaru, 
which the source the Kau branch the Waria river (late German 
New Guinea). this point friendly relations with the natives had 
been prevented their hostility. less than four attacks were made 
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us, and two carriers were wounded with arrows, while their 
side Inawai, notorious fighting chief, was shot dead party self- 
defence. 

April found ourselves among the Sini tribe country 
which had been visited Detzner, having reached the limits 
unexplored country returned valley the gth try 
and establish friendly relations with the people who had fought with us. 
Some the Sini natives Waria (Kau) river with whom had made 
friends returned with Mizhani (Kunimaila headwaters), with the 
people which they were acquainted. Mainly through their efforts our 
return journey was successful. The people brought food and received 
Goiefu, discharged Goiefu carriers and prepared return the 
coast way valley the head the St. Joseph River, which 
was informed had not been visited. Mr. Cranwell rejoined me, and 
crossed range between Mount St. Mary and Mount Yule about 
10,800 feet above sea-level and descended into the watershed the 
Loloipa River village the Gaizhiri people, whom were 
greeted amicably. Unfortunately while ascending the divide had fallen 
down precipice, and shin-bone had been pierced projecting 
piece rock. Owing shortage carriers was forced walk 
until April 21, when leg became septic and collapsed the village 
Pole. 

the 24th the natives agreed carry and thus 
proceeded from village village the coast. Yule 
embarked whaleboat and entered Port Moresby hospital May 


General Remarks. 

The full report this expedition has already been published Annual 
Report, Papua,’ 1916-17, pp. 50-67), but for the convenience readers 
shall summarize it, with relation the sketch-map, which will 
found the geographical data collected (see 443). 

The westerly and northerly spurs Mount Yule divide the waters 
the Kunimaipa river from those the Biaru and Loloipa (St. Joseph). 
South the divide the watershed the Biaru and Loloipa the country 
covered with dense jungle growth limestone caves occur the valleys 
boulders basalt and lava conglomerates fill the river-beds; and the 
streams themselves tumble violently through precipitous gorges. But 
the country north the divide there such jungle growth; the slopes 
the Kunimaipa valleys are covered with tall grass. The soil com- 
posed schists, and here and there constantly places 
exposed these landslips saw layers slates and shales. The gorges 
are not steep those south the divide, and the rivers run with less 
speed. Large outcrops granite occur the slopes Mount Minarua, 
and boulders this material are seen the river-beds. crossing the 
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divide between the Kunimaipa and Waria systems found the grass 
country finished feet above sea-level. tangled forest bamboo 
was then entered, and this became mingled with light scrub with aerial 
roots. One longer walked ground, but sprang from root root. 
thick covering moss lay over the roots like carpet; became 
impossible last distinguish the roots beneath the moss, and one was 
constantly sinking through, falling times for several feet unless caught 
the roots; such places the whole surface quakes every step. 
The moss-covered roots and moss-hung vines, from which cold water 
constantly dripping, disappeared 10,000 feet (Mount Chapman), and 
cycas, tussock grass, daisies, buttercups, heather, violets (without perfume), 
and bulrushes then appeared the elevated plateau. 

the Kunimaipa valley noticed that the surface certain pools 
that passed was covered with oil-like scum, but had oppor- 
tunity collecting this tested. the same valley found two 
running streams mineral water with most delicious flavour. own 
natives would not drink it, but found that the inhabitants the valley 
used for drinking. 

the valley the Kau (Waria system) the country similar that 
the Kunimaipa that say, the slopes are grass-covered. But 
this valley outcrops quartz and large seams quartz were seen the 
mountain-sides. the smaller ravines near the bed the river, 
about feet above sea-level, noticed forests pine trees. 

the report this expedition pointed out two routes which 
Yule Island could connected with the late German outpost Morobe, 
Huon Gulf; two routes which Nepa (Lakekamu goldfield) could 
connected with Morobe, and route the Loloipa and Aiwara rivers 
which Yule Island could connected with Mambare Division. 

The total native population the Kunimaipa, Kau, and Loloipa 
valleys approximately 10,000. The language spoken Mount Yule 
understood throughout the whole the country visited. The chief 
discoveries ethnological interest were terraced irrigation, round 
ceremonial house, preservation and wearing limbs deceased relatives 
and amputation fingers mourning, long house for women, initiation 
enclosures and the use the bullroarer and sacred flutes, the making 
pottery men, the cultivation tobacco and method smoking 
not before seen me, and the cultivation pandanus tree with 
edible fruits. 

The population the Kunimaipa valley greatly exceeds that the 
Kau and Loloipa districts. That was able examine these densely 
populated valleys with only ten armed men.was due partly the fact 
that the communities were all fighting among themselves and therefore 
could not unite oppose us, and partly the fact that both the police 
and myself were experienced this work and used care and patience 
rather than force when contact with them. What the people themselves 
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learnt from our visit was, that only those who attempted kill failed 
derive some personal benefit from contact with us. Those who made 
friends with invited most earnestly “come again soon,” and 
promised approach friendly way any the white race who should 
afterwards enter the valley. The sincerity their good intentions was 
proved later when through their influence was able make friends 
among the wild people the Loloipa valley, and induce them carry 
from village village until reached the controlled districts 
Mount Yule. 

District officers are continually extending 
amongst backward peoples all parts Papua. Savage practices are 
being modified conform with the standards the Government, and 
where necessary other processes are being substituted effect new 
social and religious structure worthy the now advancing subject. During 
these early transitions the savage draws constantly his district officer 
for stimulus, but soon becomes familiar with the new conditions and 
advances accordingly. Then comes the now controlled district the 
employer search for labour carry the work development, 
and our late cannibal and head-hunter learns new outlet for his 
energy and the reward which comes those who take active part 
the march progress. Naturally his conception the white race 
based the impression made his district officer, so, with every 
confidence the future, volunteers for work district perhaps far 
from his own. his village interests are left the hands friends, 
signs the contract service, and takes his plunge into the 
Then finds himself strange land among stranger people eats 
food which perhaps has not seen before; and, for the first time his 
life, realizes that his activities and his hours rest are regulated 
others. surely possible appreciate the profound mental experience 
savage thus struggling reconcile the ideals which sent him forth 
with the complex conditions which finds himself. deep 
water, and naturally enough clings his employer for stimulus just 
formerly clung his district officer. And the burden responsi- 
bility placed the employer, for the proper training that very 
native depends the progress the community which belongs—a 
community which perhaps has but recently come under control. 

Thus that trust imposed all who take part the develop- 
ment this lonely outpost Empire. the district officer given 
the task converting the cannibals and head-hunters the jungle into 
loyal and useful subjects, and the employer into whose hands they 
afterwards pass for service, the obligation returning them their homes, 
share with the friends and relatives who have been anxiously awaiting 
them not only the trade goods which represent the fruits their labour, 
but faith and confidence the British Empire—the seeds progress which 
are sown policy sympathy, patience, understanding, and justice. 
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Before the paper the PRESIDENT said: The lecturer this evening Mr. 
Pearson Chinnery, and think must congratulate both him and ourselves 
that present here the body. lecture about his experiences 
amongst the head-hunters New Guinea, and very fortunate that has 
not already provided succulent meal royal banquet New Guinea. 
any rate, comes here with his head still on. member the 
Administration the Australian Government Papua, and has conducted 
some very interesting explorations into the interior and shall listen with 
special interest the experiences Australian, both administration 
and exploration, this very little and for the most part entirely unknown 
part New Guinea. will now ask Mr. Chinnery give his lecture. 


Lieut. Chinnery then read the paper printed above, and discussion 


The PRESIDENT: Captain Barton, who was the Administrator Papua 
until 1908 and has since been Administrator Zanzibar until 1915, present, 
and shall much obliged will speak us. 

Captain BARTON: have all listened with very great pleasure, 
sure, the interesting account which has been given Mr. Chinnery, 
and which has given such humorous way. can assure you that 
travelling New Guinea not easy you might think, although Mr. 
Chinnery has done his best combine his account the humours the 
thing with its difficulties. Mr. Chinnery has been most successful dealing 
with the natives, especially with these wild hill people has described, and 
due the tactful manner which men like him have done their work that 
the Administration New Guinea has been successful. The natives 
New Guinea undoubtedly are its greatest asset. Without the natives there 
would means developing the country. Chinnery has mentioned, 
amongst other things which give interest the work District officers, 
what calls “the lure the unknown,” and recollect the potency that 
stimulant very clearly myself while there. the early morning before the 
clouds come down and cover the mountains, one looks these enormous high 
ranges the far distance and wonders one will ever able reach them, 
the difficulties getting there are great. But having once got there, after 
long tiring journey, lasting perhaps three, four, more weeks, stand 
the summits these huge hills and look down upon plains and valleys and 
other hills beyond, country which has never been seen before probably 
any white man, gives one feeling exaltation, with which know nothing 
compare. You feel like “son the morning,” something great and 
exalted, and that one the things undoubtedly which goes make the 
loneliness District Officer’s life bearable. Life the swamps below 
intolerable, dirty, unhealthy—beset with long sago-palm thorns—but the 
mountains is.a perfectly delightful existence spite the heat the tropics. 
must not detain you longer. has been great pleasure hear 
Mr. Chinnery’s account, and has brought back memory many events 
during the eight happiest years ever spent life. regretted leaving 
New Guinea and should love back there. 

Sir GEORGE HUNTE: Captain Barton, old brother officer New 
Guinea, has said good deal what intended say but too have come 
back spend very pleasant evening again New Guinea, and proud 
meet two officers the present Administration, Lieut. Chinnery and Dr. 
Strong, and Dr. Haddon whose name stands the forefront scientific 
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exploration New Guinea. through men like Mr. Chinnery and Captain 
Barton that our Empire grows. have pretension talk you about 
interior exploration. All work was done the water. visited every part 
the coast and islands and some the big rivers. wish refer one 
geographical subject which has been the greatest interest me, and hope 
that the President will impress upon somebody the duty telling more 
about it. There very little-known group islands called the Egum group 
lying between Samarai and Woodlark Islands, very dangerous from its outlying 
reefs and strong currents. was there twice, and wrote detailed report 
typical atoll, with encircling reef stretching miles the 
south, irregular shape, following the contour the original mountain, and 
dotted with wooded islets and villages among coconuts and not the very 
middle, but right the north-east corner there what believe the top 
old granite) mountain. The top this mountain weather worn and 
bare, with vertical strata traversed with broad vain pink rock the rest 
has all gone down perhaps feet high now, with trees growing round it. 
There are some houses below it. 

Dr. STRONG: have first all much pleasure, member the 
Papuan Public Service, congratulating Mr. Chinnery his paper. have 
myself spent many years the country, both magistrate and medical 
officer, and perhaps will not out place make few remarks with 
regard the health conditions. When first went the country, friends 
were rather inclined assume that should going underground within 
few years. The tendency now the other extreme, but the truth 
somewhere between the two views. There are very few Europeans Papua 
the present time, and those that there are mostly young healthy adults, 
and when they get ill they south. 

Two points Mr. Chinnery’s paper struck particularly interesting. 
One the light-skinned people the mountains. One usually considers that 
New Guinea contains three races—short dark people, tall dark people, and tall 
light-skinned people recently come from the coast. little bit difficult 
know where the light-skinned people Mr. Chinnery referred came from, 
and would ask has come across them inland those western 
The other point this question tobacco, growing right the centre 
New Guinea where Europeans have never been before. these western dis- 
tricts you get quite dense populations living with next government. 
There nothing the nature real chief king there, and becomes 
difficult understand how they get along among themselves without quarrelling. 
There plenty fighting one tribe with another, but rule, believe, the 
village very peaceful. These western villages have abundant sago, that 
they never actually starve, but their food supply means varied nice. 

Dr. HADDON know, from personal experience, only small part 
the country described our lecturer, but 1914 happened visit with 
daughter the swampy Delta division, and pretty bad place is, not parti- 
cularly interesting the geographer though peculiarly the ethnologist. 
unfortunate that many the officers the Papuan Service have not had 
any scientific training and know but little geology, geography, botany, 
zoology, ethnology and what surveying they has been picked the 
course their work and with the aid imperfect instruments. Their work 
lies one the most interesting parts the world, they are sent into little- 
known entirely new districts, and they are expected make reports use 
the Administration and practical value the Commonwealth. wonder 
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that some them not prove successes, while others, such our late Fellow 
Beaver who was killed France, and our lecturer this evening, 
remarkably well. ‘These are men who have had training, but who great 
natural gifts, sympathy, tenacious perseverance under adverse circumstances, 
and keeping their eyes open, have been enabled what they have 
accomplished. What would these and the others not have done they had had 
but proper training before being turned loose savage country Only those 
who have seen the country which has administered, country like it, can 
realize the great difficulties that have overcome, due geographical and 
climatic conditions, dense foliage, absence native food and the presence 
wild suspicious man, The very multifarious duties magistrate Papua 
leave very little time energy for advancing geographical ethnological 
knowledge, and all the credit the magistrates that much good work 
has been accomplished. only just that they should receive full official 
recognition for all good work done and adequate pay, which can scarcely 
said the case present, and until quite recently believe they have not 
been entitled pension. Certainly the conditions the Papuan Civil Service 
not compare favourably with those elsewhere. Lieut. Chinnery could not 
tell you the remarkable investigations has made the ethnography 
Papua, but can vouch for this, having had the opportunity seeing much 
his unpublished material. has not done some well might have 
been done, but that simply because had not received any training, for you 
cannot the best work unless you have been trained. Lieut. Chinnery knows 
this just well do, but glad say that has received instruction 
ethnology during the past twelve months, and are looking confidently 
the great work going the future. 

the other speakers. the risk appearing reactionary and giving unasked 
advice Government officials, will make few remarks with which you will 
profoundly disagree. The paper called the opening new territory 
Papua. very nice see the world opened up: like see new lines 
railways our maps and see Africa dotted with aerodromes and such 
things, but not think sufficiently consider the point view the 
people whose countries are opened up. Mr. Chinnery objects inter-tribal 
warfare. Well, have spent years killing each other, great expense, 
make the world free for democracy. Now and again the Papuans kill one 
two people celebrate festival, perhaps because the country does not 
produce beef and mutton. not think really quite fair inflict 
what are pleased call our Western civilization these people. You 
call them Many these people—not those you have seen photo- 
graphs to-night, but their cousins who live few hundred miles the 
west—are personal friends mine. have always found them happy 
and cheerful people, sufficiently fed and suitably clad. far know they 
are truthful most us, and many months have spent with them, 
though they have had endless opportunities and unspeakable temptation, 
have never known one them steal. The lecturer says must alter— 
modify—their traditions think, the word) that they may 
“fall into line with the needs progress.” hope they will very slowly 
about this modifying institutions. You have New Guinea the last people, 
believe, who have not yet been contaminated, that not unkind word, 
association with the white races. They have extraordinarily interesting 
culture which know very little, and have much learn from them. 
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suppose too much expect that the whole the interior New 
Guinea should kept vast ethnological museum, but should like 
believe that the Australian Government will set apart really large area— 
there plenty room—to kept native reserve where these people can 
live their own life, work out their own destiny, whatever may be. And into 
that country traders, missionaries, exploiters, not even Government 
police themselves should allowed go. There are, course, difficulties, 
but they are not insuperable. The inland regions are invariably difficult 
access, that should easy prevent invasion undesirable outsiders. 
The mountain tribes wander very little from their own valleys, and approach 
from the coast were cut off, they would live undisturbing and undisturbed 


their more sophisticated neighbours. Perhaps impossible dream, but 


looking ahead through two three more centuries, and the example 
the fate the Tasmanians and the present condition the aboriginal 
Australian natives ought sufficient warning. 

The have listened very graphic and humorous account 
Lieut. Chinnery, which think great value, and have had 
extremely interesting discussion. sure will bear mind Sir George 
Hunte’s admonition and encourage the Fellows the Society 
explore those islands—whose name have already forgotten! But perhaps 
Lieut. Chinnery himself might there some day, any rate persuade 
his Australian brothers so. Dr. Haddon quite right what said 
about the officers who out into these unknown parts being very badly 
trained. was conscious myself was, and still am, badly trained and unfitted 
for dealing with these backward peoples. think all who out into 
those parts feel that should generally try improve ourselves. But 
Mr. Chinnery any rate has had this advantage that, for the last year think 
is, has been under the tutelage Dr. Haddon himself, that when 
goes out again very shortly shall expect perfectly wonderful results. 
ought really take heart what Dr. Haddon has said. The officers who 
out into these out-of-the-way parts the Empire should, they are not 
trained the Government, any rate their best when they come home 
leave, means books, instruct themselves the science 
anthropology. has not been taken half enough, and absolutely agree 
with Dr. Haddon about the usefulness and advantages enabling 
understand these people, because there very considerable similarity 
between them different parts the world, and comparing the experiences, 
and the knowledge have gained different parts, can very great 
deal towards finding out improved methods dealing with these peoples. Since 
exceedingly important should it, very much sympathize with the 
last speaker, though not know about putting them into reserves. 
not know, confined these head-hunters small reserve, how many 
left but any rate, what have preserve their native 
traditions and institutions far possibly can. have remember 
that they are human beings, and from utilitarian point view must 
remember have the future very great use for them. doubt 
these tropical lands like New Guinea will opened up. There great 
necessity amongst European peoples for the profits tropical countries. 
gather New Guinea must very rich country. The time will come when 
shall want the products those countries and the From the 
utilitarian point view alone worth while develop the human material 
well the na‘ural the country. What have do, then, 
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strike some method which can preserve these people, establish 
order amongst them, that they may develop their own lines, and take 
part the march progress with ourselves. now ask you give very 


hearty vote thanks Lieut. Chinnery for his very graphic and very valuable 
address. 


SURVEY FOR AERODROMES AFRICA 
Willis 


HAVE been engaged lately survey connection with section the 
aerial route from Cairo the Cape, and have been asked give 
some brief particulars trek through the the 
Southern Sudan and some comments flying conditions Africa 
found them. 

The outline the general plan was establish aerial route through 
Central Africa with landing-places near possible hundred miles 
apart, with the necessary number petrol and oil refilling stations, repair 
depots, dwellings for pilots and mechanics, telegraphic wireless com- 
munications between landing-places, transport roads, and all the necessary 
paraphernalia for aeroplane service, which perhaps more extensive 
than the average layman imagines. 

G.H.Q., R.A.F. Cairo sent out parties and individuals their allotted 
sections the route which they were find the requisite number 
landing-places, mark them out, and report them. landing- 
place was not less than 800 yards each way, enable 
machine any size land comfortably with the wind any direction. 
Now piece ground 800 yards square which level, can made 
level without enormous amount labour, with firm and well-drained 
surface, sufficiently dry all the year round, and easy access, 
means easily found the equatorial region between Khartoum and 
Bulawayo. 

The work entailed the construction these landing-places varies, 
course, enormously. desert country almost natural” aerodromes 
are occasionally found requiring very little preparation beyond putting 
large white circles which may seen from the air, and flags small 
white patches mark the boundaries. bush country the trees and 
bushes are first cut down and burnt, stumps removed, ant-hills destroyed, 
and the whole surface finally levelled and made firm possible, since 
soft ground very bad for landing. large trees near the boundaries 
are also cut down. 

Having done all this necessary instal permanently small gang 
natives for keeping down vegetation, which would otherwise soon 
obscure the landing circles, etc. Long creeping thorns also grow very 
quickly, and these, particularly the case small machine, might 
easily wind the under-carriage wheels and cause the machine tip 
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its nose. Elephant tracks, wet weather, would also cause serious 
damage the ground surface. 

The difficulties the section between Khartoum and Uganda, which 
was the area allotted me, are further aggravated the existence the 
well-known Sudd region the upper Nile Bahr-el-Gebel. is, 
course, advisable follow the Nile closely possible, since that river 
affords the only means transport south Khartoum, very excellent, 
and indeed practically the only guide which pilot can follow. 

One may say that the whole this country, eastward far the 
Abyssinian border and westward the Sahara Desert, which begins again 
Fasha, during the rainy season interminable swamp, the dry 
season waterléss. The Christy route, referred paper recently read 
before the Society Mr. Wilson Fox, follows the western boundary 
this swamp area. This route has been suggested for railway, and was 
question whether would have followed for aeroplane route, 
whether sufficient landing-places could found nearer direct line 
from Khartoum south. not much the heavy rainfall that 
responsible for this annual inundation the absolute lack natural 
drainage. rainfall only about inches. This, may mention 
parenthetically, one the physical features upon which Sir William 
Willcocks based his great scheme for the irrigation and the 
Sudan for many years come, and connection with which there has 
been much bitter and unfortunate controversy. The alternate plan 
which the Sudan Government proposes adopt, building earth 
dam Gebel Aoli, will undoubtedly make the White Nile province, the 
most promising province the Southern Sudan and one the few areas 
capable agricultural development, into vast shallow lake from which 
very much water will lost evaporation, and which high winds 
may source disaster the surrounding country, whereas the 
papyrus the “Sudd Reservoir,” Sir William describes the Sudd 
region, conserves the water, obviates silting, and retards evaporation 
furthermore, that area can never used for any other purpose. 

first view the Sudd most interesting one surveys from the top 
Sudan Government steamer boundless sea the green feathery 
tops this papyrus grass melting into the horizon, which for 300 miles 
absolutely unbroken trees any sign land. The shallow draft 
steamer (drawing under feet) threads its way through the narrow 
tortuous channel, often doubling right back upon itself, and one wonders 
how the native pilot can possibly find his way through this perfect maze 
narrow channels which seem lead nowhere and possess landmarks. 

Woe betide the crew aeroplane which has land the Sudd 
unless lucky chance happens come down near main channel. 
They would never get for one can neither swim nor walk through 
papyrus grass which feet high. Obviously any air route must 
avoid the Sudd region entirely. 
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The Sudd region and the adjacent country surely one the 
dreariest spots Africa. seemed almost hopeless find landing- 
grounds the requisite size, and what with the lack transport and 
great scarcity native labour, was course out the question 
raise such large areas artificially. Eastward the Nile seemed offer 
slightly better chances, trekked from Mongalla (750 miles south 
Khartoum) north-easterly direction. The country generally un- 
interesting, mostly cotton soil, parts lightly covered with thin forests, 
small trees about feet high, useless, course, for timber; and other 
parts, huge open plains elephant grass impassable the rains, absolutely 
waterless the dry season and developing huge cracks which made 
trekking anything but rapid, especially when one has night 
account the heat, the native porters cannot carry the heat the 
day without frequent water route. night the extreme 
heat clouds mosquitos, not the most pleasant form travelling, 
and the hours seem endless. Game fairly plentiful the neighbourhood 
water, though not great many varieties. The water-loving animals 
are, course, only found inland during the rains. Bush-buck, reed-buck, 
tiang and giraffe, all which can apparently exist quite easily without 
water, are found almost anywhere, the two latter being particularly 
plentiful. Unfortunately the tiang, which roam this country enormous 
herds, were sadly thinned last year curious disease which appears 
form dysentery, and one found dead and dying animals every- 
where. has been estimated that least per cent. have been wiped 
out this unfortunate malady. 

The local natives are Dinkas and the former are responsible 
for the recent murder Major Stigand and Major White, and are about 
useless any African native have seen. Nothing will make them 
work except the pressure actual starvation, when they will condescend 
catch fish and sell passing steamers travellers. give some 
idea how plentiful fish are this part the Nile, may mention 
that favourite way catching fish stalk along river-bank thrusting 
long spear intervals into the water and blindly, 
course—and even this very crude method they seem catch all the 
fish they need. Fish their only food when the dhurra crop fails; tiny 
patch cultivated each family, the women doing the cultivation. 

The Dinkas frequently own quite large herds magnificently horned 
cattle, which their evidence wealth, though could never see that 
these were used for any purpose other than the purchase wives and the 
smoothing over the subsequent marital squabbles. 

spent some months trekking northerly direction, and eventually 
found one two spots that would not flooded save the times 
excessive floods, which, the natives declare, recur every sixteen years. 
The natives themselves build small pieces ground raised 
above the flood-level) large enough for tiny circular mud hut, straw 
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thatched, about feet diameter, and another, larger, which house 
the cattle. these little islands they live for months apparent 
contentment. Indeed, one great difficulty lay the fact that any high 
ground was taken advantage the natives and bristled with huts 
all sorts and conditions, and when these huts had removed the 
natives had, course, indemnified. 

Cotton soil beastly stuff when wet aeroplane could take off 
from such surface. During the East African campaign gave 
attempting fly during the rains with the type machine then 
climatic conditions were too much for us. Climatic and atmospheric 
conditions equatorial Africa are most unfavourable for sand- 
storms travelling terrific speed, more dense than the 
thickest London fog and changing the whole face the ground, occur 
frequently the summer between Wadi Halfa and Khartoum. South 
Khartoum electric storms are particularly violent, and the rain while 
lasts seems like solid sheet water. Further south still one meets with 
the water-spouts Victoria Nyanza, and along the equatorial portion 
generally terrific are encountered owing the high hills, 
extreme heat, and sudden changes temperature between night and day. 
East Africa, except under very exceptional conditions, did not 
attempt fly after am. before p.m. owing danger caused 
these bumps when landing taking off. have been tossed completely 
out control before m.—a thoroughly uncomfortable feeling. 

Bush fires are another difficulty contended with. Here, all 
countries where there are several consecutive months great heat and 
rain, bush fires occur frequently and cover enormous areas. The smoke 
from these makes extremely difficult for pilot see landmarks. 

course, above certain altitude many these difficulties disappear, 
though not believe any existing type machine can climb sufficiently 
high the rarefied air the equator, supposing the machine fully 
loaded would be. The danger lies being caught any these 
atmospheric disturbances when for some reason other necessary 
land. Obviously whatever time the year machine flies from Cairo 
the Cape, will strike the rainy season one side the equator the 
other, and for this reason extremely doubtful the practicability 
ever establishing regular service aeroplane. 

not personally very familiar with the very big machines the 
Vickers-Vimy type, will not attempt dogmatize regarding them. 
They are, course, less susceptible than others adverse weather 
conditions, although is, think, fairly clear that even large machine 
could hardly hope negotiate forced landing under some the 
conditions above mentioned. Another feature the decreased lift” 
obtainable near the equator, where the air much less density than 
England this makes impossible for heavily loaded machine climb 
sufficiently avoid the local disturbances low altitudes. 
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When started this journey was drawing near the end the 
dry season, with hot days and breathless nights; the scanty grass was 
burnt beneath the thin leafless trees, the occasional hot dry puffs wind 
rattled the Dom palms dismally, raising clouds fine dust which 
penetrates into one’s eyes, clothes, and soup. Countless millions white 
ants seemed exist everywhere for the sole purpose devouring the 
white man’s boots and everything that has which not made metal. 
have seen them devour gramophone record like much porridge. 
What were swamps the rains had now become plains cracked mud, 
usually ploughed elephants into miniature volcanic ranges. 

Before return the rains commenced, and few days the ground 
was carpeted with deliciously green short grass. The trees take new 
lease life the air fresh and almost cool the carriers more cheerful, 
the dust abated, and even the mosquitos seemed more endurable. 
Flowers and flowering trees appear magic. Africa her 
best unfortunately, though, does not last long; three weeks the 
coarse rank grass reaches one’s shoulders, the swamps begin fill up, 
and the native paths become canals black, sticky mud. Sudden storms 
particular violence cover the sky, and disappear entirely with astonishing 
rapidity. Lightning plays magnificently, sometimes sheets, sometimes 
big jagged tongues going straight into the earth. storms con- 
stitute what fear will insuperable difficulty anything like regular 
flying these regions, even though, with improved methods navigation 
and very thorough meteorological service, they may somewhat 
avoided. 

Petrol storage another difficulty. measured several stocks 
petrol sent down from Khartoum, which had been the Sudan about six 
months, and found that was evaporating from per cent. per 
annum. Some was stored tins, some steel drums. 
Theoretically, perhaps, there must have been leakage, but was not dis- 
coverable, and conclude that satisfactory petrol container for tropical 
heat has yet invented. 

The whole route from Kosti Broken Hill Rhodesia bad that 
forced landing means almost inevitably “crash” least serious 
damage. Swamps, ant-hills, scrub, outcroppings rock and tall elephant 
grass combine pretty thoroughly make natural landing-places exceed- 
ingly rare. 

route following the Blue Nile from Khartoum, then along the 
Abyssinian border Nasser, then southwards Nimule would over 
infinitely better ground, but the absolute lack communications once 
Nasser the Sobat River left makes out the question. From 
about miles south Nasser Nimule 300 miles waterless the 
dry season, practically uninhabited and unknown. 

North the Sudd region Khartoum does not present the same 
topographical parts are swampy, but there better natural 
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drainage, and great difficulty was experienced getting very fair 
landing ground within reasonable distance the Nile. Labour was 
slightly more plentiful, although the dominating race, Shilluks, like the 
Dinkas, not approve this imposition civilization. 

day’s journey south Khartoum, where the desert begins, aero- 
drome has been constructed which will probably flooded the Sudan 
Government irrigation scheme carried through. that case may 
found advisable follow the Blue Nile southwards until the boundaries 
this new inundation are passed. 

North Khartoum too well known need mention; landing- 
places were found without difficulty, though most the desert very 
soft, and rendered still more useless frequent outcroppings stratified 
rock. Here flying conditions winter are ideal; summer the sand- 
storms already referred may prove avoidable efficient 
meteorological service. 

dealing with our main subject one must inevitably touch upon the 
predominating question the practicability commercial flying. Adverse 
comments are, know, unpopular, but general review the situation 
Africa date not uninteresting. The crux the whole matter, 
reliable motive power with lifting capacity carry sufficient petrol for 
long uninterrupted flights, and strong enough withstand very severe 
climatic conditions? think the attempts which are present being made 
fly through Africa prove fairly conclusively that internal combustion 
engines have not reached that necessary stage perfection. They cer- 
tainly fail justify the amazing visions journalists who not realize 
the peculiar atmospheric conditions Africa, and the dependence any 
aeroplane upon ground organization and landing-places. Much geogra- 
phical information may obtained aerial photography, which will 
supplement ground observations, although, found East Africa, 
truly astonishing how thick vegetation can conceal roads, rivers, 
villages, and small physical features from aerial reconnaissance. There 
are men who flew for months East Africa and never saw German 
from the air. 

The obvious disadvantages seaplane are course the smaller 
weight-carrying capacity, owing the weight the floats, and the narrow- 
ness and frequent cataracts the Upper Nile. 


ANTIQUITIES THE DESERT COAST BETWEEN 
EGYPT AND PALESTINE 


interesting field investigation appears offered the some- 
what neglected remains along the coast-line east the Nile delta 
and beyond the Palestine frontier. They have attracted good deal 
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attention the part those stationed this district during the war, 
and have received notes the subject from two gentlemen who made 
use the opportunity thus afforded examining the remains. Mr. 
Hort, Brasenose College, Oxford (attached the R.E. during the 
war), describes turn the various remains occurring near the course 
the railway, mentioning the stations (some now 
closed, but useful landmarks) from which they are most easily accessible. 
can here mention only few the more which occur near 
the stations Pelusium (kilom. 29), Romani (kilom. 40), Khuinat (kilom.117), 
Sheikh Zowaid (kilom. Rafa (kilom. 200). From Pelusium Station, 
kilom. across flat salt-pan brings one mound mile long 
half mile across, rising feet from the salt-pan, with smaller mound 
200 yards the east. There are traces wall red tile-bricks, also 
three red granite pillars—the largest feet long. Coins and fragments 
mosaic floors are abundant. Six kilometres north Romani fort 
known Mohammedieh, standing cliff partly eaten away the sea. 
Coins are scattered along the shore for some miles, and medallion 
Hadrian was found there excellent condition. The walls are mostly 
red brick, but there some stone masonry compound crushed sea- 
shells and finer cement, Near Khuinat there are extensive remains 
the spot known Flusiat, kilom. due north, half the distance 
being across sand-dunes, the rest across flat salt-pan. mound feet 
high surrounded stone wall, and the western side there are 
buildings monastic type. One kilometre the east seen the 
ground plan basilica which the nave was flanked fourteen 
marble pillars; two are now lying the ground complete, one with 
cross relief. The floor marble slabs, and the west end 
the entrance crypt. Fragments pottery and glass all colours, 
with shapeless lumps copper, cover the salt-pan between this and the 
larger mound, and another basilica lies kilom. the north-east. the 
seashore, kilom. north Sheikh Zowaid, are remains mud, brick, and 
stone buildings, with mosaics and many coins, chiefly Constantine also 
glazed red ware good quality and the cap pillar—conical, surmounted 
ball—of black marble. Other remains occur both north-east and south- 
east Rafa, including fort near the coast sand-hills with walls feet 
high and feet thick, mud bricks. Near are heaps squared blocks 
stone. Mr. Hort excavated two lamps red earthenware, with designs 
relief, and also saw broken remains marble pillars and fragments 
very thin glass with iridescent colours. Abasan Kebir, kilom. from 
Rafa, there are two nearly complete mosaic floors. The border one 
twisted scroll shaded reds and blues; the main body cream inlaid 
with brown and grey leaves. The other floor has also leaves the centre, 
blue and green mixed with the brown, while the border divided into 
squares—representing alternately Swastika, and birds, fruit, flowers, 
very brilliant colours. Another mosaic floor reported Umm Gerar, 
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south-east Gaza. Mr. Hort urges the importance removing these 
floors place safety, the Bedawin are the habit abstracting 
pieces sell curios. They also constantly remove stone other 
material which they can use for their own buildings. 

all these remains those Flusiat appear the greatest 
interest. They were examined some years ago Léon who 
published detailed report them, but not readily accessible. The 
ruins lie amid the swamps the eastern end the Sabkhet Bardawil 
(the Serbonian bog the ancients), and from their position would seem 
mark the site the ancient Ostracine Ostrakini, though 
adding that its name possibly represented the village 
Straki, west Arish (not found, however, modern maps). 
Ostracine mentioned Pliny, Ptolemy, Josephus, and the Antonine 
itinerary, the first station west Rhinocolura (El Arish), and figures 
the list bishops who took part the Council Ephesus. Our second 
correspondent, Mr. Bennett, who was attached sergeant-dispenser 
the Indian Hospital Masaid, near Arish,* paid special attention 
these ruins, which describes somewhat more length than Mr. Hort, 
having visited them twice. the second occasion nearly lost his life 
the swamp, which describes dirty, sulphurous, and bubbly death- 
trap, times traversed foot, but later the day covered with 
salt water.” After first, unsuccessful, attempt from Khuinat, Mr. Bennett 
with two three companions made his way the ruins from the station 
Mazar, further west, after weary trudge through sandhills and thick 
scrub, and the margin drying-up salt-lake, surrounded about 
feet pure white salt. Another dried-up basin was covered foot deep 
with hard glittering crystals, tasteless and apparently insoluble, 
peculiar chevron-like form, some weighing over quarter pound. 
rough analysis gave indications boron, copper, and silica. the edge 
the swamp were piles worked stone, and the bases two circular 
towers, some feet diameter, built stones partly natural, partly 
artificial concretion shells and cement. Mr. Bennett questions whether 
these tower-bases represent remains gateway, but suggests also that 
they might the main ruins one the buildings (apparently 
monastery) has walls still feet high places, and about eight 
rooms can traced, each feet square, the stonework again the 
peculiar shell and cement conglomerate, small shrine-like building has 
across the lintel. building spoken the “temple” (no doubt 
Mr. Hort’s measures some paces 30, and down each side 


Masaid—at the present day name only—appears the Mezudiah some old 
maps, possibly the Facidia Ortelius, who marks between Ostracine and Rhinocolura 
Arish. 

According Smith’s Dictionary Greek and Roman Geography there were 
wells Ostracine, the station being supplied canal from the Nile delta. 
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run the bases twelve white marble and two stone pillars, each circular 
form, feet high and yard diameter. The fallen pillars are feet long, 
and each has cross carved upon relief. The font plain round 
basin stone, feet high. Near lies red granite millstone, the fellow 
one seen route. the north-east end are three apses, and the bases 
the semicircular altars stand the remains three-tier marble plat- 
forms. each the side-aisles there row narrow graves under 
marble bones them only inches below the surface. Behind 
the centre altar, too, there grave with skeleton, apparently less 
ancient. Returning, the party struck direct for the railway, their water 
was exhausted, crossing the marsh different place, where they were 
forced wade half mile the sudden return the water. The old 
caravan road was crossed mile and half from the ruins. 

Mr. Bennett thinks that the swamps must have encroached the land 
since the time when Flusiat was Roman station retreat 
Christian monks before being finally swept away the Moslem invasion. 
ever oasis existed here all traces have disappeared. There 
not date palm the whole district, and consequently Bedawin. 
North the ruins the swamp extends seawards far the eye can 
reach, repulsive and impassable, and, judging the smell and bubbles, 
must contain abundance sulphur—possibly copper pyrites. Here and 
there the desert are pieces toffee-stone,” smooth red carbonated 
stone looking like butterscotch. Mr. Bennett travelled foot the whole 
way from Arish Mount Casius (the modern Katib Gals) the 
natrow strip firm land which forms the actual coast-line north the 
Sabkhet Bardawil, without seeing trace human habitation. Of- 
the name Ostracine says that this might interpreted place 
necessarily oyster-shells, which are rarely seen—it would 
borne .out the shell-cement compound used for the masonry. The 
whole seashore delightful soft golden sand, with large patches 
small shells all colours. Many the purple murex were also seen, 
alive, well remains cuttle-fish. places there are large patches 
colocynth (wild gourd) and squill Besides the ever-present 
fly, ticks are veritable plague Flusiat they swarm among the ruins 
and are most bloodthirsty. Mosquitoes were not prevalent, snakes 
were seen, and only few very small lizards. huge black and white 
spider with legs inch long weaves amidst the scrub webs thick and 
strong No. sewing cotton. The district has many attractions 
spite its wild and desolate character. 

survey the whole area between the Nile delta and Arish was 
carried out for the War Office and the Egyptian Survey 
Department, and the results were embodied large-scale maps issued 
the former, for official use,in 1915. The position Flusiat and other 
ruins clearly shown these maps. 
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254. 65. 6d. 


THIS book series short essays antiquarian curiosities seen 
London, which, the author says, everybody knows about, but nobody knows. 
Not only are the interesting relics described, but the reader told exactly how 
and where they can seen. The subject the first essay one the most 
curious, though certainly gruesome, for the head the Duke Suffolk, 
father the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, who perished the scaffold 1554. 
photograph forms the frontispiece. Mr. Bell discourses interesting 
way London’s city walls, the Shrine Edward the Confessor, the Roman 
Baths discovered London—regarding the authenticity which does not 
appear fully convinced—and advances ingenious and interesting theory 
the origin London’s Stone. peep into Domesday Book and the Baga 
the acts masterful monarchs. The author his best 
the way revives out slender material scenes old London life. The 
descriptions London household A.D. 1337, old City Merchant’s 
House, and Wapping High Street, with Letters from London during the 
Great Plague, are examples. Nearly every topic illustrated with photo- 


graph. These illustrations add much the value and interest the work. 


Mr. Bell possesses the happy gift clothing the dry bones antiquity with 

the living flesh modern interest, which cannot fail make his essays 

attractive the Londoner, not indeed the student English history. 


Randers Fjords Johansen under Medvirkning Hj. 
Ditlevsen, Heerfordt, Jacobsen, Jessen, Knud Jessen, Klinge, 
Med 236 Figurer Teksten Kgbenhavn: Kommission hos 
1918. 


The Randers fiord debouches into the Kattegat between Aalborg and 
Aarhus, and fed the Gudenaa, which receives its chief tributary, the 
few miles west Randers. Dr. Johansen and his colleagues give 
this volume very full account the natural history this fiord, chiefly based 
their observations commenced the year 1915. the end the Glacial 
Period, when the inland ice was melting, river flowed from the neighbourhood 
Silkeborg, west Aarhus, Fladbro, west Randers, and then along the 
present valley westwards, finally turning northerly direction and 
debouching into the fiord. the ice disappeared from the environs 
the Randers fiord, this river found outlet the Kattegat. During the 
Ancylus period the land rose nearly feet, and the coast where the river 
entered the sea lay outside its present line, while the period the 
land sank. Marine deposits have been found some distance the Gudenaa 
and and many southern animal types existed which have now vanished 
from the country. The fiord then formed was also much broader than 
present, and subsequent smaller upheavals and subsidences, well erosion 
later times, have much modified its outline. The early history the fiord 
sketched Dr. Johansen the evidence yielded remains animals and 
manufactured articles. Borings were made whereby traces the old river 
channels were discovered and kitchen middens were found and proofs man’s 
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existence this region far back the earlier part the period. 
Within historic times also the fiord has shrunk, and quite recent times there 
have been marked changes. present extends Randers, distance 
miles, while its greatest breadth only about miles. 

Hydrographical observations, the flora and fauna, and other subjects, are 
treated Dr. Johansen’s colleagues, with special chapters insects, molluscs, 
crustacea, fish, the volume profusely illustrated with maps, diagrams, 
photographs, and drawings. 


The Natural Wealth Britain— Duly. London, etc.: Hodder 
Stoughton. 


This one new teaching series practical text-books,” and its author 
and others may possibly have prayed for deliverance from the exuberance 
their publishers. are informed the dust-cover that the series one 
the firstfruits the New Renaissance, and breathes the inspiration the 
hour’s occasion. strives build the New Humanism the basis the 
student’s immediate economic interests and environment.” learn with 
interest the existence such renaissance, but the public under its 
influence responds this type effusion, must feared that such influence 
misdirected. But the book not quite bad the dust-cover paints it. 
proceeds, three parts, from the geology, through the industry, the geo- 
graphy Britain, and under the heading geography reverts freely geo- 
logy, when, examining the site town and the reason for its growth 
the writer handles the geology first the majority geographical 
teachers this method will not commend itself, but the place geology higher 
education (this is, take it, higher text-book) has not yet been 
thoroughly reasoned out geographers, and has perhaps been too rigidly 
excluded some—though the fault (if such be) not entirely their side. 

The book under notice readable; but the choice examples and the 
wording generalizations are not always judicious. The maps and diagrams 
are generally crude, and that which purports illustrate the main lines 
railways out London has least five errors it. 


ASIA 


Mineral Resources Georgia and Ghambashidze, 
London: Allen 1919. Pp. 182. Folding Map and half-tone 
Plates. 85. net. 


Annexed over century ago the Russian Empire, Georgia considers her 
treatment have been that step-child, and now that the revolution has 
enabled her declare her independence she looks forward much greater 
development her mineral resources. call the attention the Western 
nations her potentialities the object this book. Much useful information 
found it, notwithstanding the occasional difficulty disentangling 
the statistics from those what were adjacent Russian provinces. The two 
principal mineral products are manganese ore and copper ore, but many others 
are found. The manganese production Kutais the largest the world, 
although that India now approaching it. special chapter devoted 
this industry, and very full details are given. Petroleum found several 
parts Georgia, but her interest oil lies far more the fact that the pipe- 
line from the Baku oilfield passes ‘through her territory. Georgia, 
holds the main part the shortest routes between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian, from which latter sea she cut off the new Mohammedan state 


| 
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Azerbaijan. present, too, all railway traffic into Persia must pass through 
the nodal point Tiflis: but short cut from Baku the Tabriz line would 
divert much this traffic. The eight half-tone plates illustrate the mountain 
scenery Georgia, and folding map shows the distribution minerals 
Georgia and adjacent areas. larger number place-names would improve 


C.S.I. London: Edward Arnold. 1920. 


THE spring 1917 saw the capture Baghdad, which success crushed 
Germany’s hopes reaching the long-coveted objective India Basra 
and the Persian Gulf. Almost simultaneously, the abdication the Tsar was 
followed the gradual disintegration the Kussian Empire, subsequently 
proved the treaty Brest-Litovsk. 

the leaders Germany must have appeared pleasant dream 
coming true, and failure Baghdad was more than compensated for the 
fact that northern route the frontiers India Batum, Baku (with its 
priceless oilfields), the Caspian Sea, and Merv, lay her mercy. The position 
was indeed critical for Great Britain, but relying, often, the proved 
capacity handful picked officers and was decided any rate 
delay the advance the forces the despatch military 
missions the Caucasus, and later Central Asia, the sound principle 
meeting the enemy far from the frontiers India possible being 
observed. 

For the former mission Major-General Dunsterville was selected. 
reached Baghdad January 1918, and soon had collected handful 
officers, started off hot haste motor across North-West Persia 
Kermanshah, Hamadan and Kazvin the port Enzeli the Caspian, 
intending push Baku and Tiflis. The adventure was great one, 
but first all went well. His path was smoothed through Kermanshah 
Lieut.-Colonel Kennion, distinguished Fellow the Society, and 
Hamadan and Kazvin there were sour looks but actual hostility. But 
Enzeli was quite different begin with, the Russian 
Bolshevik party, that time power Baku, was determined arrest his 
progress, while Kuchik Khan, brigand who was masquerading patriot 
the neighbourhood of. Resht, was close alliance with the Bolsheviks 
there was nothing for but mieux sauter. 

After winter spent Hamadan successfully bluffing the Turks and 
hostile Persians, the situation suddenly changed. Baku shook off the 
Bolshevik committee and invited help from The latter had 
managed retain General Bicherakov and his command when the rest the 
Russian troops had disbanded themselves and gone home, consequently, when 
small column British and Indian troops was sent him 500 motor 
lorries, Bicherakov, who had just forestalled Kuchik Khan Kazvin, was able 
advance that doughty leader and his 5000 followers, appropriately 
dubbed Jangalis, Jungle who were trained German and 
Austrian officers. Bicherakov defeated the Jangalis and passed off the stage 
Persia Baku, Dunsterville finally following Most fortunately for 
him Kuchik Khan was induced unite his forces and attack the British 
troops posted Resht, instead carrying trying guerilla warfare. The 
result was eminently satisfactory, as, after suffering severe defeat, became 
most useful contractor for rice the British troops 
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now engaged the final and most dramatic act the play. 
brought but goo rifles with battery, few aeroplanes, and armoured cars 
Baku, and, with supreme audacity, attempted drive off the two divisions 
Turks who were investing the town. had hoped find the Armenian 
defenders ready die for the defence their hearths, but no, they wished 
onlookers heroic deeds performed the British, and were disgusted 
the slender numbers their allies. From the start the British cherished 
few illusions, and when the Turks made their attack and the Armenians fled, 
all arrangements had been carefully worked out for the wounded and sick 
evacuated and for the sadly reduced British force return Enzeli. 
Thus ended fine episode with Elizabethan flavour about it, which will 
never forgotten and will surely find readers thousands among the children 
British stock. And what geography? Little nothing said this 
subject, but there was survey party included the force, and the various 
British parties who visited Senna, Bijar, and other little-known parts Persia 
have undoubtedly added materially our knowledge, and have also made 


From Persian Hale. London: Constable 
los. 6d. net. 


Although not making serious contribution geography, the author has 
written interesting, lucid, book travel, giving account 
Eastern Persia with its chief centre Birjand, and Western Persia with 
the town Kermanshah. Throughout, the present views the various 
classes are well given, including those Governors and other officials. More 
than this, his work helps raise corner the curtain which has been drawn 
across happenings Persia. result gain clear view the Anglo- 
Russian cordon which was instituted protect Afghanistan from bands 
Germans and Austrians who, 1915, drove out imprisoned the British 
colonies Southern Persia. Finally, Kermanshah, gain brief glimpse 
General Dunsterville, whose attempt keep the Turks from the Caspian 
Sea constitutes epic. 

Mr. Hale may warmly congratulated writing valuable work which 


should widely read. The practical arrangement his maps worth 
notice. 


The Travels Peter Mundy, 1608-67, vol. Edited Lieut.-Colonel 
Sir Richard Carnac Temple, Bart., C.B., F.S.A. Printed for the 
Hakluyt Society. 1919. Part I., 316; Part II., pp. viii., 261. 

For the year 1919 the Hakluyt Society has presented its subscribers with 

third instalment Peter Mundy’s account his travels Europe and Asia, 

from the hitherto unpublished manuscript the Bodleian Library, Sir 

Richard Temple continues play the part editor, and his indefatigable 

energy and wide range knowledge have never been displayed better 

advantage. Scarcely page left without its fringe notes, containing 
much out-of-the-way and helpful information and few indeed are the puzzles 
that have had left unsolved. The contemporary records have been 
ransacked for references the memorable voyage which forms the chief 
subject this section, and many documents from the English, Dutch, and 

Portuguese archives have been printed Over fifty Mundy’s own 

quaint drawings have been reproduced, while six special maps add the 

completeness the work. 
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The section Mundy’s journal here given covers the period between 
November 1634 and December 1638, and chiefly occupied with his voyage 
India and China the employment Courteen’s Association, which had 
just been founded competition with the East India Company. The 
which was commanded the famous John Weddell, sailed April 1636. 
Visits were paid Goa, Bhatkal and other points the Malabar Coast, 
and but the goal the adventurers was Macao, whence was 
hoped open trade with Canton. The jealous Portuguese, however, 
threw every possible obstacle Weddell’s path, and when he, losing 
patience, pushed boldly into the Canton River, the Chinese showed themselves 
equally unwilling have any dealings with this fresh set foreign barbarians. 
Remonstrances, and even cannon-shot, having failed stop the 
the Chinese officials temporized. Three the English merchants were 
allowed Canton and buy goods. There, however, they found them- 
selves virtually prisoners, while determined attempt was made burn the 
English fleet means fireships. This was frustrated but Weddell deemed 
best back Macao, where after some delay was joined his three 
merchants, who had been allowed quit Canton with their purchases, 
undertaking never This was the first occasion which English 
traders had actually got into China, though one the East India Company’s 
ships had been Macao two years earlier. Mundy’s account their experi- 
ences therefore the greatest interest. Weddell’s fleet returned Achin, 
and thence our traveller departed for England. the way home his vessel 
called Mauritius, Madagascar, and St. Helena, and all three places 
made copious notes his observations. 

The perusal these two volumes confirms the impression that Mundy’s 
journal one the most valuable extant narratives seventeenth-century 
travellers the East. close and accurate observer, made point 
committing his impressions once paper, and the result extraordinary 
mass information unspoilt subsequent revision. Naturally paid special 
attention matters trade but also noted everything interest concerning 
the people met, the buildings saw, and even the strange beasts and fishes 
came across. The narrative must read with close attention fully 
appreciated but perhaps enough has been said show what debt gratitude 
due the Hakluyt Society and the editor for the good work they are 
doing making available this fascinating record. 


AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC ISLANDS 


the Handling Steamers during Hurricanes the East Coast Queens- 
Bayldon, Lieut. R.N.R., Master Mariner. Sydney: 

There probably more dangerous coast than that dealt with this 
pamphlet, especially during the cyclone period the summer months. The 
author master mariner experience these waters, and can thus write 
from personal knowledge. has evidently read the subject well, and 
from the best authorities, combined with his own experience, able give 
sound advice navigators these treacherous waters. His notes refer the 
cyclonic storms the summer, not other seasons, and apply only steam- 
ships the usual course inside the Great Barrier Reef. All who undertake 
this hazardous voyage would well the twenty-two pages this 
pamphlet and study the diagrams the cyclones and direction winds with 
which illustrated. Apart from its value the navigator, have here 
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most instructive and practical lesson physical geography and the laws 
storms, which lecturers geography would consult with profit. 


The Future the Kanaka.— Jacomb. London: Son, 
Ltd. 1919. Crown 8vo. 222. 
brief introduction this somewhat didactic survey his subject the 
author explains that, before resigning himself the bodily risks war service, 
believed had acquired certain information about the Pacific general, 
and the islanders the New Hebrides particular, which was desirable 
should not lost the event his death. therefore, 1917, wrote his 
argument down and now gives the world is, because now that the 
war over its publication has become matter urgency.” 

The facts relates concerning the situation the Melanesian autochthones 
the New Hebrides are melancholy enough, yet not overdrawn. Though 
many them are not new, one puts the book down with sigh and sense 
shame for the part that errant white men have played bringing the 
natives their present pass. More pleasing are the pages which the author 
describes the aims and methods the several religious Missions established 
the Group. This does with clearness and impartiality but atmosphere 
bias and pessimism seems pervade his strictures the Government 
once served. For the Franco-British joint control the New Hebrides Mr. 
Jacomb finds word favour. this opinion means singular, 
since every one who knows the Pacific admits the thorny and difficult nature 
the issue upon whose ultimate solution the future the islanders (whom the 
author repeatedly designates the solecism race”) must absolutely 
depend. When ventures eastward the Condominium less sure 
ground, and commits himself sundry statements that might have 
amended, had seen fit revise his manuscript after coming within touch 

reliable references. Perhaps the most surprising these slips his number- 
ing Easter Island the category those which have aboriginal popula- 
tion their own,” but are now inhabited whites” (p.21)! The general 
trend the book leave the reader pondering over the blunders and 
misdeeds disagreeable past, the deficiencies regrettable present, and 
depressing prospect what the future may bring forth for the Melanesian. 


Australia Unlimited— Brady. Melbourne: George Robertson. 1920. 
net. 


possible that the introduction this work may not predispose the 
reader toward the rest still, detailed recital (in the first person) the 
writer’s qualifications for his task may not altogether And there 
need either deny decry the extraordinary affection (for extra- 
ordinary) which the land Australia inspires her children, any more than 
possible withstand the fascination which the same country, equipped 
with specially high standard scenic beauty that judged elsewhere, 
nevertheless exercises upon the visitor. When therefore read the state- 
ment that Australia the richest, happiest land earth,” are 
prepared absolve the writer deliberate exaggeration, and accompany 
him willingly through his interesting summary the early history the con- 
tinent, his detailed descriptions the Commonwealth and each state and 
territory, and his studies certain special subjects, which outstanding 
personalities are largely dealt with. These last may not greatly interest the 
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general reader, but there large amount useful information the book, 
arranged rather hazard, but well indexed, and beautifully illustrated. 
Mapping has not been attempted, which may well since Australia has 
not yet furnished any evidence adequate acquaintance with the art map- 
production but the book well got (“wholly Australia”): may 
grateful that the literary style not heavy the volume. 


GENERAL 


Journael van reis naar Zuid-Amerika (1598-1601), door Hendrik Ottsen 
met inleiding bijlagen uitgeven door Ijzerman, met kaarten 
platen. No. Werken uitgegeven door Linschoten- 
Vereeniging. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1918. 


The Journal Hendrik Ottsen possesses special interest, since contains 
the first account which has reached Dutch expedition South America 
—the only one which ventured the Rio Plata Buenos Aires for 
trading purposes. This expedition was not the grand scale; made 
important geographical discoveries, but the two ships which was composed 
had strange and tragic adventures. Ottsen’s narrative begins August 1598, 
and day day for thirty months and seven days his Journal records the 
events memorable voyage, giving vivid picture the conditions under 
which the daring seamen the close the sixteenth century risked their lives 
for the sake trade and profit. 

The editor’s historical introduction very comprehensive scale. 
not only gathers together the results careful research concerning the expedi- 
tion with which Ottsen’s Journal deals, its origin, object, and the various 
persons and localities concerned, but covers the whole period Spanish 
and Portuguese colonization the east coast South America during the 
sixteenth century, describing the methods under which this colonization was 
carried out, and the important results which followed upon the accession 
Philip II. Spain the Crown Portugal. The Portuguese colonies 
became the easiest object attack for the English, Dutch and French, when 
war with Spain. The Dutch were the latest the field, but their efforts 
were have far-reaching and most damaging 

the close the sixteenth century the Dutch had become nation 
sailors and traders, and their merchant fleets were found every sea. 
was their sea-power that they were able hold their own against the 
Spanish king, and ultimately achieve their independence. during 
the war the Spaniards never ceased trade with the Dutch, and were 
dependent them for the supply necessaries. The Dutch connived 
this trade, the great profits derived from providing them with the sinews 
war. Dutch seamen and pilots had for some time been request Portu- 
guese ships, and they thus became acquainted with the ports and resources 
the Portuguese colonies. less extent this service went even after 1580. 

Among the many expeditions which 1598 left Amsterdam, this which 
Ottsen sailed was one the least important. consisted two vessels, 
Gouden Wereldt and Silveren Wereldt, the first vessel 360 tons, 
under the command Laurens Bicker the second 160 tons, under Cornelis 
Heemskerck, with Hendrik Ottsen skipper. They put sea September 
1598, twelve days before the expedition under Olivier Van Noort, which circum- 
navigated the world. The were laden with goods for trading 
Buenos Aires. seemed madness send them such errand, for, with 
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the exception two ships from Cadiz, Spaniards were allowed trade with 
the Rio Plata, and the colonists were debarred from commercial dealings 
even with the other Spanish colonies. Sailing first the coast Guinea, the 
Dutch found the Portuguese hostile, and finally off Annobon the two vessels 
April accidentally parted company and never again met. Little 
known what happened the Gouden save that the ship 
the Bay Vicente the coast Brazil, where Laurens Bicker and the 
survivors the crew were made Bicker’s life was for time great 
danger, but finally was released and returned Holland. 

The Silveren Wereldt meanwhile pursued her way the Rio Plata, 
and threading her course amidst uncharted shoals, reached “the village” 
Buenos Aires, where the ship remained from July September 1599. 
Valdés, the Governor, under pressure from the inhabitants eager traffic with 
the Dutch, gave Heemskerck free licence and safe conduct land and trade. 
Things went smoothly for time, but Valdés, apparently afraid keep his 
word with heretics and enemies his king, seized Heemskerck and several 
his principal officers and crew and imprisoned them. For month the 
Silveren Wereldt, now commanded the skipper Ottsen, remained the 
mouth the Plata, but, owing violent outbreak dysentery, Ottsen 
put sea, There was great mortality, and when length, after touching 
Pernambuco, Ottsen put Bahia, three men alone remained out crew 
forty-six, and these were weak with sickness. They were made prisoners, 
but the captain-in-chief, Alvaro Carvalho, was kindly man, and the 
unfortunates were well treated. During the visit Dutch squadron under 
Pieter van der Does, which bombarded the town and burnt the 
Wereldt and other ships the bay, Ottsen and his companions were strictly 
confined, but afterwards allowed before considerable liberty. Finally, after 
ten months Bahia, the request great nobleman with whom his 
cousin had been serving for four years,” Ottsen was allowed away. 
embarked Hamburg ship (October 7), which took him Lisbon. Here 
after some delay found another ship, and reached Amsterdam 
February 

appendix reproduces twelve contemporary documents bearing upon the 


narrative. Three maps, five engravings, bibliography and index complete 
the volume. 


The Evolution the Eliot Smith. 


Manchester University 
Press. 1919. 


this book the author gives the substance, and apparently good deal 
more, three lectures “Incense and Dragons and Rain 
Gods,” and The Birth Aphrodite.” consists disjointed collection 
great many facts and inferences, put out manner which, say the least, 
not attractive. the author justice, evidently fully aware the 
defects his presentation the subject, for his preface describes 
little more than collection data and tags comment.” excuses himself 
the ground pressure other duties. But seems pity did not 
defer the publication until could work his subject into more coherent, 
presentable, and readable whole. this was quite impossible, might well 
have given least summary his views and made clear what was 
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Index the Proceedings the Society, First Series. 

ATTENTION called the recent issue general index the Proceedings 
the Society, vols. 1-22, which the series such general indices 
the Society’s publications completed down 1902. Before 1855 the only 
regular publication the Society was its issued annually the 
medium publication the papers read its evening meetings, and the 
President’s address the Anniversary meeting. The were 
inaugurated supplement the (which continued published its 
original form) affording means conveying early notices the papers 
read the evening meetings and the discussions upon them also 
additional means readily disseminating geographical information the 
The series thus included mass miscellaneous matter not 
presented the and though mainly confined the subjects implied 
its title, was some extent also general record geographical progress. 
During the period which covered large amount exploration was carried 
out, especially Africa, the Arctic Regions, and Australia, much useful 
information which recorded its pages, but has hitherto been imperfectly 
available owing the lack general index. This was taken hand some 
years ago Miss James, but its completion was delayed the war, 
arranged the same lines other general indices the serial publica- 
tions the Society and forms volume some 400 pp., for which the price 


6s. 6d. net Fellows, 6d. net the general public. may obtained 
the office the Society, through Messrs. Edward Stanford, Limited. 


EUROPE 


Much attention has been given late years the study the pays” 
France, local division special interest from the fact that, though not corre- 
sponding rule any administrative units, such have very real mean- 
ing for the inhabitants even the present day, and correspond more less 
natural regions. Perche one such units lying between Normandy and 
the Loire, and bounded the east the equally well-marked 
Beauce. described René Musset instructive article the 
Annales Geographie for September 1919. Broadly speaking, Perche 
corresponds geological facies—the Cenomanian marls known the Rouen 
chalk.” But this covered parts sandy stratum—the Perche 
itself capped the clay-with-flints,” that the district forms inter- 
mediate stage between the unbroken sands Maine and the chalk and marls 
Normandy. The Cenomanian marls are impervious, and Perche has 
abundant surface water-supply, permitting wide dispersal human dwellings, 
while copses and hedgerows are seen everywhere, giving the aspect 
bocage. The surface confused mixture small hills and valleys, 
plateaux formed relics the clay-with-flints. Morphologically therefore, too, 
intermediate between the low plains Mans the west and the high plains 
the east, these being composed unbroken stretch the clay-with- 
flints. would mistake suppose that the dwellers this region have 
intuitively seized upon these physical and geological facts adopting single 
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term for the They have rather looked the common character their 
mode life, contrasted with that neighbouring districts, though this 
ultimately, course, depends largely the nature the soil. Musset con- 
siders the boundaries Perche detail, showing them the main 
very definitely laid down popular usage, and determined broad 
economic differences. singular that the side Beauce, where 
the bounding line particularly definite, runs over transition tract—part 
the plateau the clay-with-flints—and corresponds geological border-line. 
The line marked part forest barrier, the relic formet more extended 
woodlands, which separates tract hedges, and stock-raising 
the one side (Le Perche), from one vineyards and cereals the other (La 
Beauce). Further south, where the forest barrier ceases, the line less definite, 
but may said economic one passing (as does the State railway) 
through the market centres where the products the two regions are 
exchanged. the other sides, where such well-defined natural regions 
border Perche, certain differences the mode life may still traced. 
Among all the contrasts thus presented the dominant one supplied the 
character Perche stock-raising, not corn-growing, district, others 
importance being its generally wooded character compared withthe barer tracts 
around it, and the scattered distribution the human habitations. Its name 
probably originated that forest, though this was more extensive than the 
present history has been used the name various ecclesiastical 
and administrative divisions, but their limits have been arbitrarily fixed and 
have not corresponded with those the the present time the name 
taking special significance applied the area which the famed 
breed horses reared and sold. 


Mean Altitude the French Alps. 


Prof. Blanchard, editor the valuable publication the Institut Géo- 
graphie Alpine, Grenoble University, has published therein 1919, fasc. 
the results somewhat laborious calculations the mean altitude the French 
Alps natural regions, or, thinks may preferable term, geographical 
units, both large and small. has for the first time substituted precise data for 
vague and general impressions which have been some extent inaccurate. The 
basis the study has been the planimeter measurements undertaken the 
Service des Grandes Forces Hydrauliques, which, for each river-basin, have deter- 
mined the respective areas each 500-metre interval 3000 metres, and the 
total above that limit. Blanchard takes the various divisions the French 
Alps turn and gives for each unit definition its extension, its area, its mean 
altitude, and the percentage the whole falling within each zone 500 metres 
calling attention also special points interest brought out the figures. 
His first main division that between the Northern and Southern Alps, within 
each which distinguishes the Pre-Alps, the Sub-Alpine depression (in the 
north) valleys (in the south), the Central massifs, and the intra-Alpine zone. 
Each these turn broken into units corresponding mountain groups 
The most generally interesting part the study that 
which the broad contrasts between the north and south are drawn. 
expected, the northern French Alps, taken whole, are considerably more 
elevated (mean 1525 m.) than the southern division (mean 1220), but detail 
this holds only for two out the four subdivisions. The intra-Alpine zone 
the south than that the north, and actually the most 
elevated the eight main zones (mean 2198 m.). The Central massifs the 
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south fall little behind those the north, and the southern sub-Alpine zone has 
marked superiority altitude over that the north. therefore solely the 
greater altitude the northern pre-Alpine zone which gives the northern 
division its general superiority, and this zone eliminated from both main 
divisions, there little difference between them regards mean altitude. Yet 
the southera Alps are much less strongly folded, and have few summits exceed- 
ing 3000 metres, the explanation the anomaly being that their relief much 
less developed—that they are more massive and less penetrable. The absence 
glaciers, forests, and verdure the south due merely the greater dry- 
ness their climate, which the true justification for the essential distinction 
between the north and south the range. figures arrived for each unit 
and main division are recapitulated table. 


View Mt. Olympus. 


One the latest acquisitions for the photograph room.is fine photo- 
gravure view the highest summit Mount Olympus, which has been pre- 
sented the collection Mr. Freshfield. the reproduction 
photograph taken Boissonas Geneva, one the most successful 
photographers the scenery Greece, which has been illustrated 
splendid collection views published his firm. (On Mount Olympus see 
Mr. Freshfield’s article the for April 1916, describing the ascent 
made 1914 Messrs. Phoutrides and Farquhar.) From companion 
Boissonas, David Baud-Bovy, have received interesting article 
their joint exploration the range, and its nomenclature, which hope 
soon publish. 


AMERICA 
British Guiana. 

detailed report Mr. Clementi the condition British Guiana 
during the war, and the chief local problems awaiting solution, was issued 
officially last year Georgetown (Combined Court, No. 21/1919), and supplies 
valuable conspectus the present economic state and future prospects the 
Colony. The vital statistics show total increase estimated population 
between 1913 and 1918 from 304 310 odd thousands, increase accounted 
for the last two years solely immigration, the death-rate having exceeded 
the birth-rate during both these—principally, but not solely, owing the 
influenza epidemic. The East Indians who now form the largest racial element, 
would have shown decrease apart from the indentured immigration, and this 
ceased April important section deals with lines communication, 
present and prospective. view the dependence the colony solely 
sea-borne commerce, Mr. Clementi urges the importance improving the 
harbour Georgetown, towards which nothing has yet been done. 
drawbacks include the absence proper guidance vessels entering the 
Demerara river, the obstruction caused its bar, and the absence trust- 
worthy tide-tables. Land communication with neighbouring states entirely 
wanting, though the configuration this part South America offers great 
natural advantages for highways towards both Venezuela and The 
idea railway connect Georgetown with the Amazon port Manaos has 
found some support, but Mr. Clementi reluctantly forced the conclusion 
that such line would meet real needs the neighbouring Republics. The 
project for line within the colony the Rupununi district, under discussion 
before the war, has been necessity abandoned, though Mr. Clementi’s less 
ambitious proposal for cattle-trail connect that district with Georgetown 
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has been carried out with good results. Communication with Venezuela, 
the natural thoroughfare the Cuyuni valley, involves serious difficulties, 
and even railway from Caracas Ciudad Bolivar and thence Georgetown 
considered possibility the not-distant future. Mr. Clementi makes some 
well thought-out suggestions for the improvement internal communications, 
pointing out the drawbacks arising from the division the colony its main 
rivers into watertight compartments. strongly urges the bridging the 
Berbice and Essequibo (but not the Demerara) near their mouths, 
give continuous coastal road from the Corantyn Georgetown, and from the 
Pomeroon Vreed-en-Hoop. also advocates the making motor roads 
supply access the navigable upper reaches the Cuyuni, Mazaruni, and 
Potaro rivers, themselves the natural east-to-west lines communication 
the interior. 

The report deals also with the agricultural, pastoral, mining, and forest 
industries. Sugar still the most important agricultural product (occupying 
per cent. the total cultivated acreage 1918), but spite high 
prices, shortage labour has stood the way 
has shown remarkable expansion, the rubber-industry but little, and 
that coffee only slightly more. Cattle offer great possibilities, but little 
progress has been made yet, though the opening the cattle-track the 
Rupununi savannahs has done something encourage the industry. The gold 
and diamond industries have been adversely affected the war, also has 
the mining bauxite (owing high freights), spite the increased 
aluminium requirements for military purposes. balata industry was 
encouraged the high prices and increased demand for power-transmission, 
and the output reached maximum the large areas still 
unmapped are pressing need, and portions the frontier even have not yet 


been demarcated. One frontier survey, between the Barima river and the 
Atlantic the extreme north-west, was, however, completed 1917. The 
trade prosperity during the war was unhealthy nature, the increase being 
mainly due price, not quantity. 


AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC ISLANDS 
Pan-Pacific Scientific Congress, 

Pan-Pacific scientific Congress has been organized, and will sit 
Honolulu August next, with view outline plans for collective research 
Polynesian ethnology, especially reference the difficult but intensely 
interesting question the origin and migrations the Polynesian race. 
This subject which can only adequately investigated the 
co-operative industry number properly qualified observers scattered 
through the islands; and the subsequent systematic examination and 
analysis the data they may collect, central small committee board 
control formed eminent and open-minded men science specially 
versed such studies. The Bishop Museum Honolulu, which was 
founded and endowed for the pursuit knowledge relating Polynesian 
ethnology and natural history, generally recognized the institution 
best suited father the conduct the projected scheme; and funds 
for the first year’s work have already been placed the disposal the 
museum’s trustees Mr. Bayard Dominick, New York. The time for such 
investigations is, alas! like many the customs and traditions the Poly- 
nesians themselves, fast fleeting but not yet too late make collective 
effort save from oblivion what remains their early culture. The objects 
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this Congress should well served, therefore, generous response 
voluntary research, attendance the meeting, and engaging endowments 
contributions towards future necessary outlays, secured. Investigations 
designed lay the foundation for higher utilization the economic resources 
the Pacific islands and waters may included the topics for discussion 
but most well-wishers will probably view the exclusion from the Congress’s 
activities any leaven commercial political influences thing 
rigidly insisted on. Further information regarding the scheme the Congress 
next August may obtained from its chairman, Mr. Herbert Gregory, 
the Bishop Museum, Honolulu, Hawaii; from Prof. William Davis, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, U.S.A. 


Australian Rainfall Controls. 


Some attention has been given Mr. Quayle, the Commonwealth 
Meteorological Service, the question the dependence Australian rainfall 
upon more less extensive air-drifts from low latitudes, and recent 
Government publication, No. 15, entitled 
Australian Rainfall,” outlines method which the winter rainfall the 
southern part the continent may predicted for considerable period 
ahead with much more certainty than has hitherto been possible. shown 
that the winter rainfall the southern regions depends closely upon the 
temperature conditions the northern tropical region, the relationship being 
most clearly exhibited the minimum night temperatures. found that 
the “Antarctic” depressions, which winter bring rainfall Southern 
Australia while tropical Australia having its dry season, produce more 
less rain according the minimum temperatures the latter region few 
days previously have been respectively above below normal, the average 
daily amount being more than twice much the one case the other 
over southern inland areas during the wheat-growing period April October. 
times found practicable from study the Darwin values plus and 
minus temperature departures predict the general character southern 
weather for some three weeks ahead. 

Apart from the economic utility Mr. Quayle’s elaborate investigation 
such climate Australia, the subject has also wider interest. Nothing 
seems have such rapid and powerful effect depressing the minimum 
temperatures tropical Australia the appearance cyclone off the coast 
New South Wales. Consequently the rainfall potentialities any baro- 
metric depression which may advance from the west over Southern Australia 
during the ensuing days are much reduced. 

Mr. Quayle points out that reaching the latitude Northern Australia the 
dried northward-moving air-currents rear such east-coast cyclone are 
deflected westward and southward, and are ready drawn into the front 
oncoming disturbances from the west. Thus happens that such 
occasions barometric depression affecting Victoria, being supplied with 
relatively cold and dry air, produces little rain. the other hand, when such 
depression can draw upon northern air-supply which warmer than usual 
its rain-producing energy increased. the summer months, for reasons 
discussed, the minimum temperatures the north are much less reliable 
guide southern rainfall than winter, but since the monsoonal rain-area then 


extends southwards continuous belt, the tropical control southern inland 
rains still maintained. 
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POLAR REGIONS 
Storkersen’s Ice-drift the Beaufort Sea. 


The first detailed narrative the eight drift the ice the Beau- 
fort Sea, carried out Stefansson’s lieutenant, Storkersen, 1918, appeared 
Magazine Toronto for March and April this year. will 
remembe that returning from his northern explorations 1917 Stefansson 
planned complete his work expedition the ice the open sea north 
Alaska, two alternatives kept mind being (1) north from Cross 
Island, 148° W., 78° N., and thence follow great circle course east- 
ward Prince Patrick Island (2) north from the samé point 74° 
75° N., and then camp the ice and drift with it, taking soundings route 
and observations for the determination currents well meteorology, 
zoology, and marine biology. The second was preferred men could 
found willing such venture. Storkersen was commissioned set 
about collecting supplies for though both and his leader were firm believers 
the plan living the country” (equally possible the sea-ice 
land), was necessary meet the prejudices the men loading the sledges 
with rations the outset. During the preparations the leader fell ill, and was 
eventually obliged give the trip entirely, and therefore placed Storkersen 
charge, with free hand everything. Arriving Cross Island, was 
unable prevail the men undertake the proposed year’s drift, the 
other alternative was decided on, and the party started north March 
After crossing the rough ice-belt which intervenes between the main 
pack and the shore (not without considerable damage the equipment), 
travelling became easier when the old ice was reached. April the first 
supporting party was sent back. April the northern edge old 
icefloe miles across, progress was stopped open lead, too wide see 
across and stretching indefinitely east and west. This was about 
72° N., 147° strong gale from the east accompanied thick snow 
started westward drift, and previous experience had indicated that this was 
the prevalent direction drift this part the ocean, the prospects ever 
reaching Prince Patrick Island seemed small. Storkersen therefore fell back 
the other alternative, and, having made successful call for volunteers, sent 
back all the men but four, with whose aid proposed continue drifting for 
year, having with him sixteen dogs, and days’ full rations for men and 
dogs. 

Apart from the scientific observations, the most important task was that 
hunting obtain food whenever the opening lead made this feasible 
and though the supply sometimes ran low, was always possible replenish 
before was quite exhausted. With the melting the ice early summer 
the top layer the water became fresh, and the seals shot (which this time 
lose some their fat) once sank like stone and were lost. Hunting was 
therefore given from the middle June the middle August. With the 
disappearance the snow the tents had used instead snow-houses, and 
the floors were kept dry using the toboggan bottoms two the sledges. 
Cooking was done chiefly with the fat seals and bears fuel. The birds 
seen included snow-buntings, Lapland long-spurs, various ducks and gulls, and 
two species Beluga whales were seen going, like the ducks, north-east 
May and returning August. Seals and the polar bear were constantly 
present, the former undiminished numbers throughout, but the bear fewer 
summer wore on, they seem south hunt the young ice near 
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shore. Fish, amphipods, and jellyfish were plentiful, and there scarcity 
food for seal, whale, bear. The drift proved means one 
direction, for after reaching 149° April change wind caused 
steady easterly drift for three months, followed return the north-westerly 
movement for six weeks. This brought the floe which the camp was situated 
about 151° W., renewed drift the east taking back before the end 
September 148°; the farthest north, 74°, had meanwhile been reached 
September total 184 days the camp had moved zigzag 
course through 440 miles, about miles per day. From August 
Storkersen suffered from asthma, and the beginning October reluctantly 
decided start back for the coast, which was sighted November the fast- 
closing leads being crossed some risk the convertible sledges. The most 
important result the trip the proof that permanent current exists 
this part the ocean, all drifts being governed the wind. has also been 
definitely proved that Keenan’s Land” has existence, more than 1600 
fathoms, and bottom, being found its supposed locality. 


Hypothetical Islands the Barents Sea. 


The question lands reported the early Dutch navigators existing 
the Barents Sea and laid down some the maps the period continues 
excite interest Holland. have already referred vol. 54, 323) 
Dr. Wieder’s contributions the subject, his identification the Verlaten 
Visch Eiland the voyagers with the modern Hope Island, and his belief 
that great part Spitsbergen was explored early the seventeenth century 
some expedition which full record has been preserved. The subject 
discussed Mr. L’Honoré Naber, editor the Linschoten Society’s 
edition Barents’ voyages, the January 1920 number the 
the Royal Netherlands Geographical Society. This writer subjects the courses 
sailed during the voyage Jan Cornelisz. May (in which the neighbourhood 
Verlaten Island was supposed have been reached) rigorous examina- 
tion, working both forwards from Kanin Noss the supposed site the 
island and backwards this from the eventual landfall the coast Novaya 
Zemlya. both means arrives almost the same result, placing Verlaten 
Island about 74° N., 40° E., only some nautical miles away from 
the position assigned Globe. the other hand, Hope 
Island distant least 220 miles from the assigned position, and the difference 
latitude alone examination all that said about Visch 
Island leads Mr. Naber the conclusion that had its origin Rijp’s voyage 
1596, and was the same land was afterwards known Verlaten Eiland, 
both being hypothetical only and having nothing with any part the 
Spitsbergen group. discussing the supposed Willoughby’s land (which 
appeared both Baptista Doetecum’s map 1595 and Plancius’s globe 
1612-14, though not Hessel Gerritzs’ map 1613 Mr. Naber considers 
that this was retained Plancius merely concession the views 
English map-makers. leaves one side the question whether Willoughby’s 
land was imaginary, or, has been thought, part Novaya Zemlya, mis- 
placed longitude. Coming the larger land inserted with fairly full nomen- 
clature Plancius’s Globe 1612-14 between Spitsbergen and Novaya Zemlya, 
dissents from Dr. Wieder’s view that betokens voyage round the greater 


Mr. Naber makes reference the Mercator map the Arctic regions given 
the first edition the 1595, which also has Willoughby’s Land, and does not 
appear what grounds the Doetecum map regarded the first represent it. 
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part the Spitsbergen group, the difference three full degrees 
between the Seven Brothers the globe and the Seven islands north Spits- 
bergen thing not got over. rather inclines identify Plancius’s 
islands with the Dozen Islands south Edge Island, which last may, 
thinks, have been discovered during voyage Melchior van den Kerckhove 
the charges Isaac Lemaire 1609. That the results this voyage were 
never made public probably attributed private reasons Lemaire’s. 


OBITUARY 


JOHN GEORGE BARTHOLOMEW, born Edinburgh March 1860, was 
the elder son John Bartholomew, the founder the celebrated firm 
cartographers and himself the son map-maker. After attending the 
Edinburgh High School and University, John George joined his father the 
old premises Chambers Street, and when the firm moved 1889 
specially planned buildings Park Road, Mr. Bartholomew senior retired and 
left the whole charge the establishment his son’s hands. While never 
neglecting business routine, and taking sincere pleasure the progressive 
improvement mechanical processes, exemplified the up-to date equip- 
ment the present Geographical Institute, John George Bartholomew was 
always happiest when planning new geographical publications researches. 
before everything, working out his ideas through maps rather than writing. 
very early stage recognized that the day the old exquisite engraving 
orographical features was over, and boldly adopted the system 
contour-lines with layer colouring the only method which could combine 
high accuracy with expressive rendering configuration. The method 
was well known cartographers small-scale maps such appear school 
atlases; but its application topographical maps the scale miles 
inch (like the reduced Ordnance maps Scotland which his father had 
begun issue the ’seventies) was innovation. The artistic tinting 
browns and greens and the clearness the colour employed gave the maps 
attraction that uncoloured sheets never possess. Dr. Bartholomew’s two 
great atlases England and Scotland, including the half-inch sheets, are further 
enriched series special small-scale maps showing physical and statistical 
data which cost immense amount labour produce, and can viewed 
only contribution geographical science, for the expense their compila- 
tion could never justified commercial principles. these the most 
beautiful and original are perhaps the population maps, the detail and 
significance which have scarcely been adequately recognized. 

these monumental volumes must add the parts which have appeared 
the great Physical Atlas and the new general atlas course publication 
Times, which Dr. Bartholomew’s genius finds its fullest expression. 
all his published work—and very voluminous—there combination 
accuracy with beauty which quite distinctive, and enables map from the 
Edinburgh Geographical Institute recognized without looking the 
imprint. 

Dr. Bartholomew did great deal work association with Sir John 
Murray, Dr. Buchan, and other scientific investigators with whom 
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co-operated more colleague than illustrator. His contributions the 
Challenger Reports were great value, and special reference may made 
the remarkable series hemispheres equivalent area projection prepared 
for Sir John Murray’s distributiona! papers, the value which lay the exact 
measurement areas. Another fine series maps gave effect the bathy- 
metrical surveys the English and Scottish lakes. 

Dr. Bartholomew’s services geography were means confined 
cartography. was the author useful bibliographies the best existing 
maps all parts the world (1890-91), and Antarctic literature (1898) 
well admirable gazetteer the British Isles. the British Associa- 
tion meeting Aberdeen 1885 read paper the importance 
geographical teaching, especially with reference the British dominions 
overseas. was always strenuous ally education reformers, and 
cherished the idea founding chair geography the University 
Edinburgh for many years before the present lectureship was established 
largely his exertions. His zeal for the development outlying parts the 
British Empire found expression mainly through the Royal Scottish Geo- 
graphical Society, the foundation which was the leading spirit. 
was one the honorary secretaries the Society from its foundation his 
death, and throughout the whole time took the keenest interest the affairs 
the society, rarely missing council meeting, and taking full share the 
entertainment the famous travellers and distinguished geographers who 
visited Edinburgh. Though always handicapped delicate health, Dr. 
Bartholomew was untiring worker, and eased his laborious days with few 
and infrequent holidays. His work was recognized many foreign geographical 
societies, and received the Victoria Medal the Royal Geographical Society 
1905. The University Edinburgh gave him the honorary degree LL.D. 
1909, and served the council the Royal Society Edinburgh. 

one who shared the enthusiasm the early days can forget the charm 
Bartholomew the social intercourse the Argonauts and the various evening 
clubs which form feature scientific life Edinburgh. The warmth and 
brightness his genius for friendship make difficult write his personal 
qualities the measured language proper these pages. conversation 
was uplifting, for all his schemes breathed the atmosphere success 
which the difficulties the path attainment were softened into harmless 
shadows. His temperament was that artist rather than man science, 
for all did was striving after the expression ideal, was just 
recognizing the all the specialists whom gave employment, and 
the names the leading men each department the Institute appear 
his great atlases. How generous could his most formidable rivals 
shown his article, Philosophy Map-making,” the Scottish Geo- 
graphical Magazine for 1902. 

His increasing ill health made necessary for him pass last winter 
warmer climate, and died Cintra April 1920, and was buried the 
Sao Pedro cemetery there. survived his wife, two sons, and two 
daughters, having lost one son the War, from which the others returned 
with high distinction. pleasure know that the Edinburgh Geo- 
graphical Institute will continue its work under the care the fourth generation 
the family whose name has had long and honourable association with 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Early History the Sudan. 


May point out, with reference your notice the May 
Ronciére’s interesting account Genoese traveller’s visit Tuat 1447, 
that, the absence further evidence, very doubtful whether can 
identified with Sokoto, for the latter town was built only the early years 
the nineteenth century, site chosen the Fulani jihadi Usuman dan 
Fodio (see Barth, Travels and Discoveries,’ 1857, vol. 527). There is, 
believe, evidence that the Sokoto Usuman was preceded town 
any size note. Probably was barren site. The town to-day has 
comparatively modern aspect, and shows none those signs age which 
characterize such towns Kano and Zaria. 


writer doubt justified assigning comparatively modern origin 
the present town Sokoto, and did Malfante’s mention stand 
alone the similarity names might thought mere But that 
the name was older than Dan Fodio’s time designation some part 
the Hausa domain seems confirmed its occurrence variant form, even 
before Malfante, the “Catalan” map 1375. following due 
course after Tenbuch (Timbuktu), Geugeu (Gao Gogo), and Mayma 
Niamey), have Zogde the name state city the left side 
the Niger’s course, just where the modern Sokoto occurs. The point seems 
deserve further investigation. 


Stone Circles 


Mr. Phitby’s paper published the for March there are one 
two matters referred which much demand the future attention travellers 
eastern Arabia. One the circles,” which Dr. Hogarth believes 
the remains tumuli, the small stuff piled the stone foundations 
having been washed away. thinks they may pre-Arab remains. 
Apparently unaware the existance the tumuli, tombs, 
the Bahrein Islands, which are almost due north-east Khardj, with which 
they are connected the great highway which must once have been trade 
route from the historic port Gerrha—older than Abraham’s time. These 
tumuli (opened Durand Bent) are circular mounds 
what may once have been soft but which now hard almost 
concrete covering the huge stone blocks which form the actual tombs. The 
puzzle was the nature those blocks. don’t know now where they 
could have come from, but believe them have been limestone. examina- 
tion the Khardj blocks might help solve the difficulty. The Persians have 
occupied south-eastern Arabia intermittently from very early times, but 
doubtful about Riadh. The Carmathians Persian schismatic sect) actually 
sacked and looted Mecca the sixteenth century, and the Persians were not 
actually cleared out Oman till the middle the eighteenth century but they 
never seem have had much hold northern Arabia. The constant move- 
ment that existed the early centuries our era between Yemen and Oman 
and the size the expeditions (tribal and military) which passed across the 
central desert sufficiently prove that there were ways and routes available 
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which know nothing now. tried vain get that desert explored 
native Mohammedan surveyors, but was too risky. the time 
make another effort but doubt aeroplane flight across from Aden 
Muscat would much use. 
March 1920. 


MEETINGS: ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY: 
SESSION 1919-1920 


Twelfth Evening Meeting, April 1920.—The President the Chair. 


ELECTIONS.—William Edgar Andrews, M.A. Captain Bailey, 
Leland Buxton Rupert Erroll Victor Buxton Lieut. Robert Ernest Chees- 
man, Meirion Vivian Captain Day, Henry Fitz- 
Gibbon Deshon Lieut. Cecil Durand, Colin Alexander Edmond, 
M.A.; Lieut. Stanley Fielder, R.N.R.; Captain William Bain Gray 
Charles Henry Hardcastle The Right Hon. Sir Arthur Hardinge, 
Austen St. Harrison; Rev. John Frederick Hughes; Major 
Llewellyn Rodwell Jones; Sir John Kennaway, Ralph Lohman 
Major James McElwain Ernest Makins, C.B., Lieut.- 
Dr. Charles Martin Mitchell; Hervey Bates Perrin, M.A.; Rev. Peter Rose 
Miss Frances Royce; Captain Oliver St. John, M.c.; George 
Reginald Rennie Stevenson; George Ronald Storrar; Captain 
Frederick Annesley Webster Major Gerald William Williams, 


Air Route Reconnaissance from the Pacific the Amazon. 
Flight Commander Dyott. 


Thirteenth Evening Meeting, May 1920.—The President the Chair. 


Bagley; Francis William Beddison Samuel Whittemore Boggs Major Herbert 
Brookhouse Henry Edwin Coley Captain Kenneth Noel Crawford, M.C., 
R.A.; Roberts Edward Eberhardie Dr. John Ambrose Foote; The Ven. 
Archdeacon Arthur James Harris-Rivett; Mrs. Emilie Ellen Hose 
Frederick John Knight-Adkin Lieut. Laidlaw Dr. Aaron Harold 
Levy Henry Osmond Lock Lady Macgregor Charles Richard Mapp, B.SC. 
Sir Charles Markham, Mrs. Maud Evelyn Annie Mills Alfred Ernest 
Old Lieut.-Colonel Philip Frederick Pocock, Bryan Pontifex 
Reginald Savory, William Perch Shields Colonel Edward Thornton 
Vickers William Henry Wilkinson Lieut.-Colonel John Penry Garnons 
Worlledge, R.E. 


Across Arabia: from the Persian Gulf the Red St. 
Philby. 
Seventh Afternoon Meeting, May 1920.—The President the 
PAPER: Instruments for the Navigation Aircraft. Gordon Dobson. 
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Saqta gorge, 165 

Asia Minor, etc.: Alukpa, Crimea, 285 
Asshur, now Kala Shergat, 272; Boat, 
photographed Sevastopol, 285 Kas- 
tamuni, 273; Irmak, Kut, 
during the siege, 272; Officers who 
escaped, with rescuers, 284; Tekrit, 272 


Kwanyiu peak from Shinkei-ji monas- 
tery, 48; Oku Bambutsuso, 49; Sea 
Kongo, Kojo, 48; Ura Bambutsuso, 

Mesopotamia: Mosaic vertical air 
photographs, Samarra, 116; Samarra 
from oblique air photograph, 117 Weir 
Nahrwan Canal, remains of, 116 


market the Rif, 333; Cape Tres 
Forcas, 412; mine Mt. 
Beni Ifrur, 332 Melilla 1909 and 
416; Mt. Sidi Musa, 413 Native farrier 
Jemaa Telat, 340; Road from 
Melilla Sammar, 413; Rif women 
selling earthenware, 340 Shrine Sidi 
Mohammed Ben Nuis, 333; Typic. 
Berber house Frajana, 341; View 
over Ceuta, 412 


AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC. 


Fiji, bay, 205 Cliff walls 

Namosi valley, Viti Levu, Corniced 

shore-line, side Ovalau, Em- 

bayment Ngau, 204 Fungasai har- 
bour, 213; Kandavu drawings, 40; 
Makongai and Wakaya, 210; Matuku 
drawings, Mbuala valley and bay, 
Ono, 36; Small bay Hiva-hoa, Mar- 
uesas, 205; Twelve block diagrams 
showing evolution shore features and 


reefs, 212; Village bay-head delta- 
flat, side Totoya, Young cliff 
and platform, south coast Tutuila, 
Samoa, 213; Young volcanic cone 
Mbeke Levu, Kandavu, 

Papua—House Mamama Valley, 444; 
Kunimaipa Valley, 445 Long Women’s 
House, 445; Looking Mt. Yule, 
445; Mt. Chapman, 444; Natives 
Goiefu Valley, 444 


GENERAL, 


Aero-photography—Mountains 
near Maghara, Oblique air-photo- 
graph over Turkish front line, 357 Test 
errors due tilt, 361 

Air-routes—African aerodrome, 245; Air 
lighthouse, Hounslow, 244 Canea from 


E., 252; City Samarra, 253; 
Damascus, Clearing African aero- 
drome, 244; town Tripoli, 252; 
Weeding aerodrome, 245 

Train Ferries—Lake Baikal, 76; Rich- 
borough, 76, 


END VOL 
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